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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘Sphere, London." 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright,Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS, and photographs, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - =a it4s. rd. 
Three Months” - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective ot the departure of the mails, 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THE TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


x 
THEATRES. 
Adelphi (Strand) — A7ézona, at 830. Matinee on Saturday, 
at 2.30. 
Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Avtty Grey. at 8, Matinee on 
paturday, 


Avenue (Northumberland Avenue!—Little Lord Fauntleroy, at 
8.30. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Comedy (Panton Street)—Memory's Garden, at 8.30. 
on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Coronet—7e Christian, at 8. 

Criterion (Piccadi'ly)—A Patr of Spectacles, at 8.45. 
at 8, by Zhe Seguel. Last Matinee, March tr, at 3. 

Daly’s (Leicester Square)—A Country Girl, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Dru Lane-—Slue Beard, 730 daily 
Wednesday, Thursday and saturday, at 1.39, 

Duke of Work’s (St. Martin's Lane) —7he Twin Sister, vt 8.30 
Matinee on Wednesday 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W. 
Saturday, at2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Pilkerton's Peerage, at 8.20. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Globe (Strand).— Sweet Nell of Old Drury, at 8.30. 
on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Haymarket--Frockts and Frills, at 8.30. 
nesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

He Majesty’s (Haymarket)—Udysses, at 8.15, 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30 

Im_ e ial (Westminster), M/dl/e Mars, at 8.30. 
W ednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 


Matinee 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 
Preceded, 


Matinee every 


Matinees, Monday, 


J—The Toreador, at 8 Matinze on 


Matinee 


Matinees on Wed- 


Matinees on 


Matinees on 


Lyceum—Sverlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2. 
Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Mice and Men, at 8.15. Matinees 


on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.3°. 

Princess’s (Oxford Street)—7he Broken Melody, at 8.15 (Auguste 
Van Biene, the Actor-Musician). Matinees on Wednesday and 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—4 Country Mouse, 
on February 27. 

St. James’s (King Street)—7he Importance of being Earnest, 
at 8.45. Preceded, at 8. by A Patched-up Affair, Last per- 
formance, February 2 . 

Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.)—/olanthe, at 8.40. Pre- 
ceded at 8 by 7ze [Willow Pattern. Matinee of Jolanthe on 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—47e You a Mason ? at 9 
Preceded, at 8.15, by 4s Once in May, Matinees on Wednesday 
and Saturday, at 3 

Strand (168, Strand)—A Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—7%e New Clown, at 9.15 Preceded, at 8.15, by 
Sheerluck Fones. Matinees on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 
2.30. 

Waudeviile (Strand).—Blue-Bell in Fairyland, at 2.15 and 8.15 
daily. 

Wyndham/’s (Cranbourn Street)--/7isk Assurance, at8. The 
Telephone, atg. Which ? at 10. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), “ Aladdin,” at 2 and 
7-456 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), open at 10.30 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) Ballets—* Santa Claus,” at 
ro, and ** Gretna Green,” at 8.45. 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Sa/Ze¢(—‘* Old China,” at 10.35. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.25. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
at2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (6s, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Royal (Holborn), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
io p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, to to 4; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
ro to 6; Sundays, > .0 4. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture GaJlery—Free week-days, ro to 4. 

Geolo. Museum (28, jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10 ; other week-days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 

Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hali open free daily, 10 to 
s; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 5. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10to8. Museum—fFree, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; excepton 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament ‘Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
ro to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from ro to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk ; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.J— 
Io to 10. 

Milit: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, rr to 4 ; admission 6d 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
rotorr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays ro to 5: Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 4.30. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Reyent’s Parki—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, to to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open iaily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
‘Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open ro to dusk. 6d Admis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m, till dusk, 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Squarel— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 


order froin a Member, 


Matinee on Saturday, 
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YCEUM. SIXTH MONTH 
Every EveEnInG at 8, precisely. 
Matinee Every SATuRDAY at 2. 
Charles Frohman presents 2 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXAND =f. 
LAST 3 NIGHTS, LAST 3 NIGHTS. 
Final Performance, Friday next, Feb. 28. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 
At 8, A PATCHED-UP AFFAIR, by 


FLORENCE WARDEN. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

PAOLO & FRANCESCA, by SrrpHEeN Puituips, 
will be produced on THURSDAY EVENING, Marcu 6. 
MATINEE SATURDAY, March 8, and every 
Wednesday and Saturday fol.owing. 

Box Office, ro to 10 ST. JAMES'S. 


ONDON HIPPODRO ME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. \ OSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LStENG ES 
EXPRESS SERVICE, 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK n) +» 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, +. 8,250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBIA 8.000 13,000 


Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and despatch, . 

REGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. .. 13,000 
PATRICIA 1 Ap +. 13,009 
PENNSYLVANIA ‘i 5a ++ 13,000 
PRETORIA ’ ++ 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C ; 
SMITH. SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth, 


HE RATE OF POSTAGF FOR THIS 

WEEK'S _TATLER is as follows: Anywhere 

in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 

be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 

therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES I. and II. of 


TE ln rN Seat 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Also Binding Cases for Vols. l.and 1I. Price 2/6 each. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. II. can now be 
obtained free of charge from any Newsagent, 
or on application to the Publisher, 
Tue TATLER OF FICE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 


= 


VOLS. I.—VII. of 


THE: S'PiHEE RE: 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/8; 
Vols, II.—VII. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


Two Books to Read — each Six Shillings. 


A. T, QUILLER-COUCH'S NEW STORY, 
THE WESTCOTES. 


“Tt is a charming tale, and will enhance Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’'s reputa.ion.”- Daily Matl, 


Thies EY.E)S 20; Fs LalGirens 
By ARTHUR MOORE, 
‘Humorous, romantic, surprising.” 

Bristol : London : 


J. W. ARROWSMITH. Simpkin, MARSHALL & Co. 
a 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


RECENT FICTION 
Sorpon. By Benjamin Swift. 6s. (Methuen.) 
Tue Westcotes. By A.T. Quiller-Couch. 6s (Arrow- 


smith.) 
Tue Lover Fuaitives: a Romance. By John Finne- 
more. 6s, (Pearson.) 


Tue TeLter. By Edward Noyes Westcott. With the 
letters of Edward Noyes Westcott, edited by Mar- 
garet Westcott Muzzey, and an account of his life by 
Forbes Heermans. 3s. 6d. net. (Peason.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pinc-ponc: the Game and how to Play it. 
Parker. Illusttated with many diagrams. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Doovey's OPINIONS. 


By Arnold 
Is. net, 


3s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE FOOTBALL MATCH 
Oxford Won by Two Goals to Nil. 


TN te den te rg 


ee, , - . 
asin Matai ered th ae eee ee 


A VERY SMART “TACKLE” BY ONE OF THE CAMBRIDGE BACKS IN A CRITICAL POSITION 


A GOOD “SAVE” BY G E. WILKINSON CAMBR:DGE WEARING MOURNING BANDS FOR A. T. B. DUNN 
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His Majesty’s Visit to Burton-on-Trent. 


William Bass (1717-87) 
founded the brewery, 1777 


Michael Thomas Bass (1760-1827) 


Michael Thomas Bass (1799-1884) 
M.P. for Derby, 1848-1883 
| 


| 
Lord Burton Late Hamar Bass 


Hon. Nellie Bass 
Mrs. Baillie of Dochfour 
The presumptive peer 


W. A. Hamar Bass 
roth Hussars 
The fresumpttve baronet 


George Evan Michael Baillie 
born 1894 


Keene, Burton 


LADY BURTON 
Daughter of the late Mr. E. Thornewill of Stafford 


The King and Commerce. — The King’s 
interest in commercial undertakings of every 
kind is very remarkable. Only the other day 
he gave an audience to Mr. Schwab, the 
American steel king, while Sir Thomas Lipton 
has become a personal friend of his Majesty. 
For many years King Edward has had a warm 
admiration for Lord Burton and on Friday 
afternoon he left Euston for a visit to the 
great brewery at Burton-on-Trent. 


The Basses. —Lord Burton’s family goes 
back to one William Bass, who was born in 
1717. At the mature age of sixty he pur- 
chased a house and land at Burton and built 
the brewery which has become so famous. 
He died ten years later and was succeeded 
by his son, Michael Thomas, who developed 
the business, but the first really notable 
figure in the family was his grandson, also 
Michael Thomas, the father of the present 
Lord Burton. For thirty-five years he re- 
presented the borough of Derby as a Liberal. 
He is best known by the bill which he 
introduced empowering householders to ask 
street musicians to quit the neighbourhood 
of their houses. He built and endowed the 
new church of St. Paul’s at Burton and, 
indeed, his benefactions to the parish of St. 
Paul’s have been estimated at not less than 
£100,000 He presented to the town of 
Derby a large recreation ground, public 
swimming baths, a free library, and an art 
gallery. He declined all offers of social 
distinction made him by successive Govern- 
ments, but his elder son, the present Lord 
Burton, accepted a baronetcy in 1882, two 
years before his father’s death, and was 
advanced to the peerage four years later. 


Lord Burton.—The present Lord Burton 
sat for twenty years in Parliament. As he 
has no male issue his baronetcy was limited 
to his brother, Hamar, who died four years 
ago leaving two sons, the elder of whom, a 
lieutenant in the roth Hussars, is heir-pre- 
sumptive to the baronetcy. In 1897 a 
peerage was created in favour of his only 
daughter, Nellie, and her sons. It is to be 
noted that this second patent does not super- 
sede the former, so that if Lord Burton 
should have ason there would be at his 
death two successors to the barony—the son 
in question and his daughter (or their respec- 
tive heirs). It is the same with the earldom 
of Roberts and the barony of Strathcona. 


THE PEDIGREE OF THE BASSES 


Showing the paucity of male heirs 


Lord Burton’s only Child.—Lord Burton’s 
daughter was married in 1894 to Mr. James 
Evan Baillie of Dochfour, Inverness-shire, 
a very old family who have held Dochfour 
for four centuries. The present laird of 
Dochfour, who has sat some years in Parlia- 
ment, succeeded his grandfath:r, who married 
one of the 5th Duke of Manchester’s daughters. 
He has two fine places in the north, Dochfour 
and Redcastle, which is on the muir of Ord. 
Mrs. Baillie has two sons and a daughter. 
In spite of rather unconventional manners 
Mrs. Baillie has by her frank kind-heartedness 


Keene, Buirwv.. 


LORD BURTON’S ONLY CHILD 


Mrs. Baillie of Dochfour, who will succeed her father in 
the title 
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, Keene, Burton 


LORD BURTON 
Michael Arthur Bass, born in 1837 


made herself well liked among her Highland 
neighbours. She has always prided herself 
on her entire absence of affectation, which 
only her enemies would venture to call by the 
harsher name of want of manners. Lord 
Burton is known quite as well in the Scottish 
Highlands as on the banks of the Trent, 
for he has spent every auiumn for many years 
past at Glen Quoich, the beautiful domain in 
Glengarry which he rents from Mrs. Ellice. 


In a Palace Ball-room.—Miss Bass was 
once, during the brief court which is held at 
Holyrood Palace in May, one of the ladies- 
in-waiting to the wife of the Queen’s repre- 
sentative (on that occasion the Earl of 
Leven), There was a dance in the old 
picture gallery of the palace one evening 
and some old-fashioned guests were a little 
startled at the decidedly lively style of 
dancing indulged in by the young lady. 
“ Hardly the manners of a Vere de Vere,” 
was the comment of an old general as she 
whisked past him in the mazes of a Highland 
schottische. ‘t No,” said Miss Bass, drop- 
ping him a saucy curtsey, “they are the 
manners of Beer de Beer, and jolly good 


beer it is, too !” 
‘ 


One for the Marquis !—On another occa- 
sion (this was at a ball in the Highland 
capital) Miss Bass was introduced to a youth 
who bore himself like a personage of im- 
portance, as indeed he was, being the heir- 
apparent of the ducal house cf Atholl. 
“Dear me!” said the lady glancing at the 
noble name of Tullibardine which he had 
scribbled on her dance programme, “is that 
really your name? It is a very curious one 
and very long for every-day use.” “ Well,” 
answered the heir of all the Muriays a little 
nettled, ‘‘it is a name pretty well known in 
Scotland. Have you never hevd of the 
Tullibardine who fought at Culloden or of 
my great-great-grandfather who fell at Mal- 
plaquet ?” ‘‘ Never, | am afraid,” was the 
frank reply, ‘‘but then, you see, my great- 
great-grandfather was a bottle-washer ! ” 


The Brewery.—Although Pass’s brewery 
was founded in 1777 it was not till fifty 
years later that it began to open upa trade 
in this country, for it had hitherto sent most 
of its beer to India. The fame of LDass’s 
beer, however, may be said to date from the 
year of the Great Exhibition, 1851. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stecle. 

Yeomanry Competition.—I hope in the course of the next couple 
of weeks to be able to announce the result of the yeomanry competi- 
tion, which closed on February 14. All the designs are now in Lord 
Dudley’s hands, and as soon as he has decided the order of merit 
the winners’ names will be pub- 
li-hed in THE TATLeR. I hope 
at the same time to reproduce 
half-a-dozen. or so of the best 
designs received. 


Retiring Mrs. Chamberlain. — 
In these days of constant public'ty 
and personal comment it is rather 
unusual to find the wife of a great 
public man so completely incon- 
spicuous as is Mrs. Joseph Cham- 
berlain. Born and bred in the 
state of Massachusetts Mrs. 
Chamberlain has always displayed 
little of that assurance that is 
commonly supposed to be the 
dower of the American girl. Her 
father, Mr. W. C. Endicott, who 
was Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts and Secretary 
for War during the first adminis- 
tration of President Cleveland, had 
old-fashioned notions in regard to 
the bringing up of girls, and 
therefore his pretty daughter, Mary 
Endicott, was allowed little of that 
freedom which frequently falls to 
the lot of the damsel from over 
the seas. Wherever she goes, 
however, Mrs. Chamberlain is 
admired and affectionately re- 
garded, for she has all the grace 
and charm of good breeding that 
characterise the “ Daughters of 
the Revolution.” The picture 
that is given of Mrs. Chamberlain 
on the front page is from a por- 
trait of her by the English artist, 
Miss Ethel Mortlock. 


The Most Powerful Locomotive in the World.—For hauling 
heavy freight in the mountains of the American Far West the most 
powerful locomotive in existence has been built for the Santa Fé 
and Rosario Railway. It weighs 120 tons without the tender. Two 


of these engines with their tenders if suspended in the air would 
This mammoth 


reach a hei_ht almost as great as that of Niagara. 
locomotive has ten massive 
driving wheels, which exert a 
force sufficient to draw a train 
8,000 ft. long. The boilers con- 
tain nearly two miles of tubes. 


THE NEW EARL FITZWILLIAM 


Is the grandson of the late peer. 
married to a daughter of the Marquis of Zetland 


The King’s Week-2nd.—The King’s visit to Burton last week 
was his second to that town. His Majesty while staying with the 
Jate Lord Hindlip at Doveridge Hall for the Derby races in 
November, 1888, visited the Allsopp breweries at Burton with a 
large party. Rangemore Hall, where Lord Burton entertained the 
King on Saturday, was built by the late Mr. Michael Bass, who was 
for many years one of the mem- 
bers for Derby. The house is a 
large, handsome, well-arranged 
building in the Italian style and 
contains some excellent pictures 
and works of art. The gardens 
and conservatories are famous and 
are most elaborately and tastefully 
laid out. Rangemore is on the 
borders of the ancient forest of 
Needwood in a most picturesque 
country. 


How to Lose Trade.—‘‘ Here 
is a personal instance of the way 
in which the independent kind of 
British tradesman treats his cus- 
tomers,” writes a correspondent. 
“A certain piece of elaborate wood 
carving was wanted. A firm was 
applied to and one of the members 
came in person to make the 
measurements. He arranged to 
send an estimate and a_ sketch 
the next day. A fortnight passed 
and nothing arrived. Then I 
went to the shop and saw another 
member of the firm. This person 
said he knew nothing about it, 
and his manner implied that he 
did not care, adding that I must 
have seen his brother and that 
he was away ona holiday. Finally, 
as if in most complete and satis- 
factory explanation, he said, ‘I 
expect he forgot all about it.’” 


Paris Automobile Club.—The 
idea of a London social, bicycle, 
automobile, or polo club be:ng 
closed by the Government because 
its president was implicated in an attack on the Governm: nt would 
strike an Englishman as purely Gilbertian, but that actually 
happened to the Paris Automobile Club, It was closed because its 
president, Marquis de Dion, was compromised in the attack on 
President Loubet. Nor did the police allow it to be reopened until 
De Dion had resigned and Baron dz Zuylen had been elected. 


Elliott & Fry 


He is thirty years of age and is 


THE STRONGEST LOCOMOTIVE IN THE WORLD 


An engine which has just been built for the Santa Fé and Rosario Railway. It weighs 120 tons without the tender 
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LEISUB: IEANIEIEI ONS 


A Queer Society Journal.—One of the 
most extraordinary developments of “society 
journalism ” is a paper known as the Skedlig 
List, which is published in Cork. It makes 
its appearance but once a year, about Shrove- 
tide, and deals entirely with local young couples who have been 
doing what is popularly known as “ walking out” but who have 
rermitted Shrovetide to pass without entering into the expected 


Cozens 


ONE OF BRITAIN’S NEW ALLIES 
A Japanese tar, one of the crew of the battleship ‘ Ataki” 


matrimonial alliance. There was an old tradition in the south of 
Ireland that such couples should be banished to the Ballinskelligs, a 
dreary isolated group of rocks off the Kerry coast. «The publication 
of the S#ellig List \;as substituted in place of this punishment, 
though it is doubtful if the couples mentioned in the list would not 
prefer to be sent to the Ballinskelligs. The list is sold by the 
newsboys about the streets of Cork, Waterford, and other towns in 
the south of Ireland, but of late years the police are putting a stop to 
the sale, and the Skedlig List bids fair shortly to become a thing 
of the past. 


“Egyptian” Cigarettes.—Probably few smokers of Egyptian 
cigarettes trouble themselves greatly where the tobacco they enjoy 
comes from, and \if asked nine out of ten would answer, ‘‘ Egypt, of 
course.” Asa matter of fact, however, little or no tobacco is grown 
in Egypt as the soil there is too sandy. Almost all the so-called 
Egyptian tobacco comes from Turkey, although the manufacture of 
the best quality of leaf tobacco into cigarettes for foreign and 
Turkish consumption is carried on almost exclusively in Egypt, and 
the paper is made in the same country. 


Painted Stockings.—Hand-painted stockings are the very latest 
craze of fashionable Paris. .The usual price for a pair of silken 
stockings painted by a good subject painter is from £20 to £30, but 
it must not be forgotten that these works of art wash very badly and 
can only be worn three or four times. Stockings at this rate become 
an expensive item in a year, but fortunately very few fashions last a 
year in Paris. Painted stockings, however, are by no means the 
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only form of covering which Parisiennes are 
affecting. There is also a large demand 
for stockings of old lace, and hundreds of 
point-lace stockings are now being made in 
Paris for the wives and daughters of native 
and American millionaires. 


Coronation Clubs.—It is a sign of the times to find that corona- 
tion clubs are being instituted in the busiest of London districts. 
The cue has been taken up by clothiers and linendrapers of the 
poorer parts. By entering at once and punctually paying sixpence 
or so a week, either a man or woman can ensure new garments for 
wear on the eventful day of the approaching ceremonial. Some one 
or two have a provisional rule to the effect that should a member 
desire to withdraw from the club they are at liberty to do so, and 
have the privilege of securing goods to the amount they have 
already subscribed, but no cash will be returned. 


State Apartments. — The reopening of the state apartments of the 
castle, which is to take place at Easter, is hailed with much delight 
by the people of Windsor, who have not yet quite finished bemoaning 
their losses of last year which were due to the closing of the apart- 
ments. The South-Western Railway, which took time by the forelock 
and improved the entrances and accommodation of its station last 
summer, will be justified of its foresight when the troops of tourists 
flock down by train. It may be added that the state apartments 
include the Round Tower with its magnificent view, but not the 
Curfew Tower. The latter can only be seen privately, but is one of 
the most interesting parts of the castle. 


“Parasite” Railways.—Most railways run over other companies” 
lines at some part of their course, but in some instances it seems that 
they run more over other people’s property than they do over their 
own. The North London Railway from Broad Street to Richmond 
is an example of what may be called a parasite line. The company 
owns only a part of Broad Street Station itself, the goods station 
being the property of the London and North-Western Railway. The 
trains at Hampstead pass on to the Hampstead Junction line, then 
on to the North-Western at Willesden. Immediately after leaving 
Willesden’ Junction the North and South-Western Junction line 
begins which terminates in the London and South-Western at 
Richmond. A similar case is that of the North-Western branch 
service to the Mansion House, which follows the same route as the 
North London as far as Willesden, then branches off to the West 
London, passing on to the West London extension, and finally to 
the District. In each case all these changes of line are accomplished 
in less than twenty miles. 


Admirers of E. V. B.—Early in the spring there is to be an 
exhibition at Leighton House, Kensington, of as many of the works. 
of E. V. B. (the late Hon. Mrs. R.-C. Boyle) as can be obtained on 
loam, It is a pity that the famous panels which she painted on the 
staircase wall at Huntercombe House, her seat near Burnham, 
cannot for obvious reasons be included in the show. 


ACROBATIC DIVERS IN ROME 


Some of the most wonderful diving in the world is to be seen along the 
banks of the Tiber during the early months of the spring 
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AUTHORS IN THEIR. HOMES 


Mr. Anthony Hope at Savoy Mansions. 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 


Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, the distinguished novelist, is the son of the Rev. E. C. Hawkins, vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. 
He achieved his first great success with ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” and has since won additional popularity with 
“The Dolly Dialogues,” ‘“‘ Rupert of Hentzau,” ‘ Quisante,” and other admirable books 
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Politician and Athlete.—Mr. Wise, who it 
is reported from Melbourne will represent the 
Australian Commonwealth in England as 
High Commissioner, is a very clever fellow 
well remembered by Oxford men of the end 
of that brilliant period which produced Mr. Asquith, Lord Curzon, 
Mr. Brodrick, Mr. A. A. Bauman, Lord Milner, Mr. Iwan Muller, 
Mr. Sidney Low, Mr. E. T. Cook, and Mr. Montague Shearman, 
an athlete like himself, 
for Bernhard Ringrose 
Wise was one of the 
finest mile runners and 
one of the best judges 
of pace. He was a 
scholar of Queen’s in 
1881, was called to 
the Bar, wrote a book 
on jurisprudence, and 
was (fortunately for 
him) not elected a Fel- 
low of All Souls. So, 
being the son of the 
late Mr. Justice Wise 
of New South Wales, 
he naturally went to 
Sydney, where his bril- 
liant work—he was a 
very fine speaker even 
at the Oxford Union— 
presently made him 
Attorney-General. He 
is now a King’s Counsel 
and a member of the 
Legislative Council. 
He married a Miss 
Baird before he went 
to Australia, a daughter 
of Mr. John Foster 
Baird of Northumber- 
land, the wealthy iron- 
master. 


Telephone v. Han- 
som.—The influence 
of the telephone on the 
cab industry is curious. 
The increased use of 
telephones in London 
has greatly diminished 
the demand for han- 
soms. That is easily 
understood, for busi- 
ness men, to whom 
time is precious, no 
longer have to drive hurriedly to this or that office so frequently as 
they formerly did but communicate with each other through the tele- 
phone. The general adoption of the telephone may one day clear 
the streets of London of half its public conveyances, and this might 
help to clear the crowded traffic which clogs the principal thorough- 
fares. ; 


aitssell 


“WHICH IS IT?” 


An ingenious costume worn by Master Cyril 
Marshall at the Mayor of Portsmouth’s 
fancy-dress ball 


Chicago’s Lost Streets.—Chicago has lost several of her streets 
and does not know where to find them. The explanation generally 
given for their disappearance attributes it to a process akin to that 
with which our own Commons Preservation Society is familiar. 1 
some cases their absorption has been conducted, at leist nominally, 
according to a law which permits property owners on certain con- 
ditions to resume the ownership of land devoted to public uses. But 
in a much larger number of instances the place has simply been 
taken possession of, without any legal or other record, by mills, 
elevator companies, and railway corporations. 


Cricket by Diagram.— Yacht racing by diagram was made 
familiar in this country during the race last autumn for the America 
Cup, and now one of the morning newspapers of Sydney has adopted 
a still more realistic plan for giving a view of the test matches. The 
invention consists of a coloured picture of the Sydney cricket ground 
so constructed that a small ball is made to travel from bowler to 
batsman almost simultaneously with the flight of the real ball two 
miles away. If the batsman scores the figures are instantly recorded, 
if he is put out the man in the street learns the sad news almcst as 
quickly as the player himself. Every maiden, no-ball, wide, and 
wicket is also indicated, 
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Blockhouse Gardening.—Th2 one attrac- 
tion of life in a blockhouse is that given a 
packet of seeds and a convenient supply of 
water the little garrison may have its own 
vegetable garden. At dozens of blockhouses 
now small and beautifully-kept beds of lettuces, cabbages, and spring 
onions may be seen. In some places, where the supply exceeds the 
immediate demands of the garrison, vegetables are sold to troops 
passing by train, but in the great majority of cases ‘ details guarding 
the line” have no food to vary the monotonous daily ration of 
mutton and biscuit or bully and biscuit. 


The Magic of ‘‘ Frocks and Frills.”—It was beyond question am 
ingenious idea to put upon the stage a series of the most wonderful 
dresses that Paris or London could produce, and therefore it will not 
surprise anyone to hear that one Saturday afternoon Mr. Cyril 
Maude counted 343 persons of all kinds and ages at the door of the 
Haymarket—all waiting to see Frocks and Frills in a double 
sense. “Of course,” said Mr. Maude to the writer, “four pit will 
not hold anything like that numbe:, but what was so extraordinary 
was that out of the whole gweve there were only four men, and they 
didn’t look particularly comfortable.” 


A Sliding Scale for Marriages.—Marriages in Paris churches: 
are arranged on curiously stereotyped lines which must save the 
best man a great deal of brain fag. The ceremonies are divided 
into classes just as in the case of funerals. There are ten classes,. 
each with its own carefully-defined accessories, and each provided 
with a tariff minimum and a tariff general, just like a custom-house- 
schedule. The one scale comprises all the indispensable features of 
the solemnity and the other specifies all such extras as are con- 
sidered appropriate. Should you order a second-class wedding you 
may take your pick of the second-class extras, but you cannot have: 
first-class ones. Such a lawless interference with order and method 
could not be tolerated for a moment. 

The first-class wedding runs to £23, including £5 12s. for the 
curé and 8s, for the wax candles placed beside the bride and bride-- 
groom. The list of accessories includes twenty-seven articles such 
as hangings, flowers, additional clergy, choir, voluntaries, soloists,. 
and so on. The second-class is quoted at £19 and excludes 
flowers on the assumption that persons who require such luxuries. 
can afford to pay on the higher scale. The other grades range- 
from £12 to 5s., for which latter figure you are entitled to a suzsse, 
a beadle, and one chorister, but no mass. Couples may even be 
united for nothing provided they declare themselves indigent. 


IN THE WORLD 


THE SMALLEST MOTOR CAR 


It was specially built for Mr. G. Gould's five-year-old son, who rides it. 
everywhere in New York 
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A Pathetic Letter.—There is always a 
tnelancholy interest attaching to the last letter 
written by a famous man. On February 13 
Mr. Frederick Atkins, the editor of the Young 
Man, wrote to Sir Archibald Milman asking 


for an interview for his enterprising little paper. 
Mr. Atkins received the reply which I reproduce here, and in the 
evening learnt that Sir Archibald had passed away at four o’clock 
It is consequently more than probable that this was 


that morning. 
the last letter he wrote. 


‘THE LAST LETTER WRITTEN BY SIR ARCHIBALD MILMAN 
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The Guild of 
Butchers.—-The blue 
smock of the butcher 
has often aroused 
curiosity. The colour 
was originally adopted 
by the Guild of But- 
chers at a time when 
each trade had its own 
distinguishing hue. 
But while other guilds 
forgot their colours 
butchers stuck to blue 
because blood stains 
are less noticeable 


On Friday morning 


dyes. 
serving man.” 


upon that colour than upon any other. 
was the universal wear of serving men. 
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POLICEMEN ON SKATES 
A scene at Birmingham during the recent frost 


At a very early period blue 
It was then the cheapest of 


Sir Walter Scott in JZarmion talks of “an old blue-coated 


An Up-to-date Railway Company.—The Midland Railway 
Company has just fublished a most useful and handy programme 
containing particulars of their tourist, week-end, excursion, and other 
cheap tickets which are issued through the winter and spring months 
from St. Pancras and the City and suburban stations. 


More Prizes for Solving Double Acrostics. 


Ts popularity of our Christmas acrostic competition has decided us to give another and longer one, which tegan on 


the first Wednesday in February and will last till the last Wednesday in March. 


been made,~and should be noticed carefully. 
but will be handicapped one acrostic. 


Some changes in the rules have 


The winner of the £5 prize in the Christmas competition may enter for this one, 
In our issue of February 5, for the benefit of those who might wish to enter for this 


competition but who may not thoroughly understand how to set about solving an acrostic, we published an article containing 


the fullest instructions, explanations, and advice to beginners. 


Copies of the number containing this article can always 


be had by applying to one’s newsagent or direct to the publisher of Toe Tatier, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.G. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1.. The series will consist of eight double 
acrostics issued consecutively from February 5. 
THe TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these 
(subject to the exception expressed above) a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
iespectively to those who solve the next 
Jargest number. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the. lights or cross-bars alter- 
riative guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics will be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 

5. In response to numerous letters on the 
subject from diverse quarters, including Italy, 
Russia, Switzerland, and the Hebrides, we 
have decided to lengthen the time for solving 
each acrostic. Answers must be delivered 
(addressed to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE 
‘TATLER, Great New Street, London, E.C.”) 
not later tnan first post on the second Monday 
following the date of issue, z.¢., answers to the 
fourth acrostic (dated February 26) must be 
delivered not later than first post on Monday, 
March to, 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 


““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in, All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 


Double Acrostic No. 4 


Whether we e’er shall fly no man can say, 
But he at least has flown some little way 


. To those who find my meaning hard to read 
This adjective will sourly grace their need. 


Deprived of ‘‘ous" I please you certainly, 
Yet the result is doubtful still you see. 


What's ina name? Why this, that if it fits 
'Twill save you further racking of your wits. 


. Sweet Carmen's love and the gay Edmund's pain. 
Knock off the R. The end's a ‘‘do "—that's plain. 


. He lion-hunts above as once below, 
And helps the music of the spheres to ‘go.” 


. Somewhat of law and somewhat still of clothes, 
Appropriate’s writ upon its every pose, 


the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Second Series). 
I. (Uriah) H E E iy 
2. (Richard) Y E A (and Nay) 
33) DinU) Vs ResB SA ~ R: (or Darbar) 
Aiaks Mo Ale NOOK 
1. The spelling, ‘‘ Heap,” is accepted. 3. ‘ Dictator” 


is accepted. 4. Various equivalents such as “ Egyptian 
obelisk,” ‘‘ Earthwork,” &c., are accepted. 
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Correct ‘or accepted) answers have been received 
from Aurélie, Agos, Aladdin, Aylwards, Alex, Amaryalice, 
Arleucar, Augustine, Beegee, Baden, Bydand, Bimbo, 
Bosmere, Bunker, Badger, Blackie, Billum, Baff, Buxhall, 
Ben-Trovato, Boveen, Berth, Bhutchangia, Clare, 
Cheshire-Puss, Coates, Cardo, Caian, Cactus, Crescent, 
Chums, Chicot, Chrisser, Chuggins, Clan-Chattan, Cin- 
derella, Comma, Calfo, Chatles-Merry, Cheero, Cumpy, 
Canonicus, Curious, Cusha, Depot, Dugli, Duplex, 
Danesfoot, Dynamic, D.W., Droffas, Daddy, Doldrums, 
Derfinie, Elbo, Ellart, Eatonian, Evergreen, Ekward, 
Eel, Ercles, Erodoeht, Eta, Eitnua, Eloc, Edina, Foieyite, 
Fathom, Gordius, Gander, Gem, Greeners, Gerwil, 
Games, Gadfly, Golo, Gnol, Herb, Hackney, Hemstitch, 
Hazard, Hattrick, I.S., Hetty, Jumbo, Jubjub, Jane-Fair- 
fax, Karner, Kiln-Green, Ko, Kenmor, Kilton, Leather, 
Lalla, Larissa, Lyx, Lolotte, Leafrule, Lucifer, Lammer- 
moor, Mug, Madle, Micat, Maggot, Macwhitlow, Mona- 
chus, Mimosa, Major, Mummer, Moke, Miles, Montesque, 
Maraquita, Murgeon, Marble, Magunota, Morden- 
Boss, Moonstone, Mannlib, Mill, Milbar, Meg-Merri- 
lees, Mussie, Nadir, Novice, Nodus, Nibs, Nodding, 
Notxac, Nimble, Opus, Ouard, Outsider, Oubit, Petron- 
ella, Poodle, Penelope, Phunga, Piccaninny, Pippip, 
Pallywog, Petrol, Perugia, Quill, Rota, Ryde, Rory-O- 
More, Perky, Ridley (Hudson), Ridley (Lattimer), Rotter, 
Peter, Solvo, Somerford, Senga, Sycamore, She, Straw, 
Skeleton, Silkstone, Sec, Salopia, Seagull, Satanella, 
Sostryn, Snevets, Soho, Trottiwee, Taffy, Turquoise, 
Twala, Toddles, The-Martian, Triplets, Trio, Two- 
Cuckoos, Tyche, Tina, Tubbs, Usher, Vacuna, Valentine, 
Witchie, Westdale, Whiff-Waff, Walton, Whita, Weasel, 
Warcup, Wigwam, Waratah, Xit, Zeta. 

It is requested that Ridley (Lattimer) will become 
Latimer for the future, and that Ridley (Hudson) remain- 
ing Rid'ey will always add the real name to prevent 
mistakes. 


FIRST SERIES 


The real names and addresses of the winners in this 
series are :— 
First prize, £5.—‘‘' BUNKER,” Miss Marian E, 
Houldsworth, 1, Mansfield Street, Portland Place, W, 
Second prizes, £2 10s. each :— 
(1) “BERTH,” C. C, Mott (sex rot stated), 
Berth, Ruthin. 
(2) '‘MAGUNOTA," Miss M. S. iNoble Taylor, 
3, Clarendon Place, Hyde Park Gardens. W. . 
To each of whom a cheque for the amount due to them 
has been seat. 
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The Claim of Hwfa Mon.—The claim of 
Hwfa Mon to be present at the coronation 
suggests complications, for Hwfa Mon _ is 
Archdruid of Wales, and granting continuity 
of spiritual succession might demand _prece- 
dence over the Archbishop or Canterbury as high priest of an elder 
cult, as there were Druids in the land before there was an 
Archbishop of Canterbury or a Christian over which any archbishop 
could exercise jurisdiction. These Druids, too, crowned the Kings 
of Britain before there was any England to give a title to an alien 
monarch. They even claimed a monopoly in the coronation. busi- 
ness ; and their successor—always granting the spiritual continuity 
--is Hwfa Mon, which is something for his grace the premier 
archbishop to ponder. 


The Personality of Hwfa Mon.—In private life Hwfa Mon is 
plain Mr. Williams—or rather the Rey. Mr. Williams, for he was 
pastor of the Welsh Church in Fetter Lane for fifteen years, and he 
is a diligent student of the Celtic and the Celtic art of poetry. But 


THE EFFECT OF A DYNAMITE EXPLOSION 


The scene of the explosion was at the corner of Park Avenue and Forty-first Street. 
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The Pytchley and its Secretary.—The 
Pytchley hunt ball, held at Guilsborough 
House, Captain Gordon Renton’s charming 
place near Northampton, has been a brilliant 
success, A huge temporary ball-room was 
built out for the occasion, the music was of the best, and the 
crush was quite exhilarating and not too exhausting. In the 
result the gallant captain, who acts as secretary of the hunt, finds 
himself more popular than ever. Captain Gordon Renton is an old 
“ Death or Glory Boy ””—if one may be so called who is in the early 
forties—and he is still on the reserve list of the Lancers. Hunting 
is his favourite amusement, but he also cherishes a milder passion 
for polo and plays a good deal at Hurlingham. He keeps a large 
stud of hunters and polo ponies; in fact, he is said to have one of 
the finest stables of its kind in England. 


The Captain’s Wife.—Mrs. Gordon Renton is a daughter of Sir 
Benjamin Simpson, who was formerly Surgeon-General to the Indian 
Government and who retired from office about twelve years ago. 


IN NEW YORK 
The building with the dome at the left of the picture 


is the Grand Central Railway Station 


in his public capacity at Gorsedd, where the coming Eisteddfod is 
announced—or at Ejisteddfod--when the sweet singers of Wales 
compete for the bardic crown, the Archdruid swallows up the 
citizen and wears a dignity: all his own. The Gorsedd is an 
assembly of bards round a mystic circle resembling Stonehenge, 
and in the centre upon the Great Stone of Authority sits Hwfa Mon 
in his robes crowned with oak leaves and wearing a gorget of gold. 
At the Eisteddfod, again robed and crowned, his sonorous voice 
proclaims welcome to all who come and congratulates the victor 
bards chosen by the veteran three who sit in judgment. But I doubt 
if he will be quite at home in Westminster Abbey. The Druids of 
old crowned their kings upon the Lia Fail “under the canopy of 
heaven,” and a coronation beneath a roof that is made with hands 
is rather a serious departure from the ancient traditions. 
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Her maternal grandfather was Brigadier Hugh Sibbald, another old 
Indian warrior who served in the Bengal Army before the Mutiny. 
Mrs. Gordon Renton is a very handsome woman, as fond of town 
life as her husband is of the country. 


‘Russia Through the Stereoscope.”—- The firm of Underwood and 
Underwood of 3, Heddon Street, Regent Street, sends me a stereo- 
scope accompanied by an interesting box of stereoscopic views 
ueating of a tour through Russia. They add to this a little book 
entitled Russia Through the Stereoscope, by M. S. Emery. The 
result is a toy that is both educational and enjoyable. The one 
hundred pictures seen through the stereoscope have a realism that 
ordinary photographs cannot give, and the next best thing to a visit 
to Russia is to be accompanied there by Mr. Emery in this fashion. 
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CHANGES IN SOCIETY I HAVE SEEN 
By George W. E. Russell. 


a he editor has been good enough t) invite 
my comments on some recent changes 
ia society, and I obey his call though not 
without some misgivings. ‘Society ” in its 
modern extension is so wide a subject that 
probably no one can survey more than a 
limited portion of its area, and if one 
generalises too freely from one’s own ex- 
perience one is likely to provoke the con- 
tradictions of critics who, surveying other 
portions, have been impressed by different, 
and perhaps contrary, phenomena. All such 
contradictions I discount in advance. After 
all, one can only describe what one has seen, 
and my equipment for the task entrusted to 
me consists of nothing more than a habit of 
observation and a retentive memory. 

I was born in 1853 and brought up in that 
“sacred circle of the great-grandmotherhood ” 
of which Mr. Beresford-Hope made such 
excellent fun in S¢rictly Tied Up. As 
Mr. Squeers considered himself the “ right shop 
for morals,” so the Whigs considered them- 
selves the right shop for manners. What 
they said and did everyone ought to say and 
do, and from their judgment there was no 
appeal. A social education of this kind leaves 
traces which time is powerless to efface— 
“Vieille école, bonne école,’ as Major Pen- 
dennis said. - In twenty-five years’ contact 
with a more enlarged society one has found a 
perpetual interest in watching the departure, 
gradual but nearly universal, from the social 
traditions of one’s youth. The contrast be- 
tween Now and Then is constantly reasserting 
itself, and if I note some instances of it just 
as they occur to my mind I shall be doing, 
at any rate in part, what the editor requires 
of me. 

I will take the most insignificant instances 
first—instances of phrase and diction and 
pronunciation. I am just old enough to 
remember a great-grandmother who said 
that she “lay” at a place when she meant 
that she had slept there, and spoke of “ using 
the potticary” when we should speak of 
sending for the doctor. Some relations of a 
later generation said “’ooman” for woman, 
and when they were much obliged said they 
were much “obleeged.” “Brarcelet” for 
bracelet and “di’monds” for diamonds were 
common pronunciations. Tuesday was ‘“ Toos- 
day,” and a duke was a “dook,” and first 
was “fust.” Chariot was ‘ charr’ot,” and 
Harriet “ Harr’yet,” and I have even heard 
“Jeames” for James. ‘ Goold” for gold and 
“yaller” for yellow were common enough, 
Stirrups were always called ‘‘sturrups,” and 
squirrels “squrrels,” and wrapped was _pro- 
nounced “ wropped,” and Gertrude was “ Jer- 
trude.” The stress was laid on the second 
syllable of balcony as it is written in the 
“ Diverting History of John Gilpin” :— 

At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 


Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 


N.B.—Cowper was a Whig. 

Of course, these archaisms were already 
passing away when I began to notice them, 
but some of them survive until this hour, and 
only last winter, after an evening service in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, I was delighted to 
hear a lady, struck by the illuminated dome, 
exclaim, “ How well the doom looks !” 

Then again as regards the names of 
places. I cannot profess to have heard 


“TLunnon,” but I have heard the headquarters 
of my family called “’Ooburn,” and Rome 
“Roome,” and Sévres ‘Saver,’ and Fal- 
mouth * Farmouth,” and Penrith ‘ Peerith,” 
and Cirencester “ Ciciter.” 

Nowadays it is as much as one can do to 
get a cabman to take one to Berwick Street 
or Berkeley Square unless one calls them 
Ber-wick or Burkley. Gower Street and Pall 
Mall are pronounced as they are spelt, and if 
one wants a ticket for Derby the booking- 
clerk obligingly corrects one’s request to 
“ Durby.” 

And as with pronunciation so also with 
phrase and diction— 

Change and decay in all around I see. 

When I was young the word “lunch,” 
whether substantive or verb, was regarded 
with a peculiar horror, and ranked with 
“bus” in the lowest depths of vulgarity. A 
certain group said “nuncheon,” as Browning 
does in “ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” though 
without his excuse of wanting a rhyme; but 
this was only a sectional peculiarity and 
barely affected the universal reign of 
“luncheon.” To “take” in the sense of eat 
or drink was another abomination which lay 
too deep for words. ‘‘ You take a walk or 
take physic,” said Brummel to the lady who 
asked him to take tea. ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
you also take a liberty,” was the just rejoinder. 

I well remember that when the journals of 
an Illustrious Person were published and ir 
appeared that a royal party had “taken 
luncheon ” on a hill it was stoutly contended 
in Whig circles that the servants had taken the 
luncheon to the hill where their masters ate it, 
and when a close examination of the text 
proved this gloss to be impossible it was 
decided that the original must have been 
written in -German, and that it had been 
translated by someone who did not know the 
English idiom. To “ride,” meaning to travel 
in a carriage, was, and I hope still is, regarded 
as the peculiar property of my friend 
Pennialinus, and I remember the mild sensa- 
tion caused ina Whig house when a neighbour 
who had driven over to luncheon declined to 
wash her hands on the ground that she had 
“ridden in gloves.” The vehicle which was 
invented by a Lord Chancellor and called 
after his name was scrupulously pronounced 
so as to rhyme with groom, and anyone 
indiscreet enough to say that he had ridden in 
“the Row” would probably have been asked 
if he had gone round by “the Zoo.” 

“Cherry pie and apple pie; all the rest 
are tarts,” was an axiom carefully instilled into 
the young gastronomer, while “to pass” the 
mustard was bound in the same bundle of 
abominations as “1’ll trouble you,” “may I 
assist you?” “not any, thank you,” and “a 
very small piece.” 

Then, again, as to what may be called the 
Manners of Eating. A man who put his 
elbows on the table would have been con- 
sidered a “ Yahoo,” and he who should eat 
his asparagus with a knife and fork would 
have been classed with the traditional collier 
who boiled his pineapple. Fish-knives (like 
oxidised silver biscuit boxes) were unknown 
and undreamt-of horrors. To eat one’s fish 
with two forks was the cachet of a certain 
circle, and the manner of manipulating the 
stones of a cherry pie was the articulus 
stantis val cadentis. The little daughter of 
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a great Whig house, whose eating habits had 
been contracted in the nursery, once asked her 
mother with wistful longing, ‘“ Mamma, when 
shall I be old enough to eat bread and cheese 
with a knife, and put the knife in my 
mouth ?” and she was promptly informed that 
not if she lived to attain the age of Methuselah 
would she be able to acquire that ‘un- 
chartered freedom.” On the other hand, 
old gentlemen of the very highest breeding 
used after dinner to rinse their mouths in 
their finger-glasses and thereby occasioned 
unspeakable qualms in unaccustomed guests. 
In that respect at any rate, if in no other, 
the most inveterate praiser of times past 
must admit that alteration has not been 
deterioration. 

Another marked change in society is the 
diminution of  stateliness. A really well- 
turned-out carriage, with a coachman in a 
wig and two powdered footmen behind, is 
nearly as rare an object in Mayfair as a 
hansom in Bermondsey or a tandem in 
Bethnal Green. Men go to the levée in cabs 
or on motor cars and send their wives to the 
palace ball in the products of the Coupé 
Company. The Dowager Duchess of Cleve- 
land (1792-1883) once told me that Lord 
Salisbury had no carriage. On my express- 
ing innocent surprise she said, ‘‘I have been 
told that Lord Salisbury goes about London 
in a brougham”; and her tone could not 
have expressed a more lively horror if the 
vehicle had been a coster’s barrow. People 
of a less remote date than the duchess’s had 
become inured to barouches for ladies and 
broughams for men, but a landau was con- 
temned under the derogatory nickname of a 
“demi-fortune,” and the spectacle of a 
great man scaling the dizzy heights of the 
*bus or plunging into the depths of the two- 
penny tube would have given rise to lively 
comment. 

A pillar of the Tory party who died not 
twenty years ago finding his newly-married 
wife poking the fire took the poker from her 
hands and said with majestic pain, ‘My 
dear, will you kindly remember that you arz 
now a countess ! ” 

A Liberal statesman, still living, when he 
went to Harrow for the first time sailed up 
the hill in the family coach, and tradition 
does not report that his schoolfellows kicked 
him. 

I have known people who in travelling 
would take the whole of a first-class carriage 
sooner than risk the intrusion of an unknown 
fellow passenger, whereas their descendants 
would as likely as not reach their destination 
on bicycles, having pulled up at some wayside 
inn for a mutton chop and a whisky and 
soda. 


Sir Michael 


Blend the pudding, stir and mix, 
Take the joy within your reach; 
Soon will come Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach ! 


Children, feast on sugar-sticks; 
Soon your meagre fare will teach 
How papa is fleeced by Hicks- 
Beach ! 


Laugh at pantomimic tricks 
Ere, like the proverbial leech, 
On you hangs the ruthless Hicks- 
Beach ! 
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Lallie Charles 
LADY MILBANKE 


ls the wife of Sir John Milbanke, Bart. She is a daughter of Colonel Charles Crichton, a younger brother of Lord Erne. 
Sir John Milbanke, who won the V.C. in South Africa, is a captain in the 10th Hussars 
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Chairman of Tattersall’s.—Colonel Flud- 
yer, commanding the Scots Guards, chairman 
of Tattersall’s committee, who gave such im- 
portant evidence before the Lords’ Committee - 
on Betting, is the third son of the late Rev. 
Sir J. B. Fludyer. He was born in 1847, and in 1891 married Mary 
Stuart, daughter of Mr. A. R Hordern, but, like his brother the 


Pierrots at an entertainment given recently at St. Heliers, Jersey, by the Lieutenant-Governor 


in aid of naval and military charities 


present baronet, of whom he is presumptive heir, he has no children. 
His eldest brother, the late Colonel Charles Fludyer, who died a 
year before his father, was formerly lieutenant-colonel of the Grena- 
dier Guards, He was leader of the Gladstonian party in the 
Camborne division of Cornwall, where he lost a large fortune in the 
endeavour to develop the mining industry. Their father, the late 
baronet, who died in 1896 at the great age of ninety-three, was a 
hunting parson of the old type and one of the best preservers of 
foxes in the Cottesmore country. He is credited by Custance with 
being “the only man now living who saw Tom Cribb and Molyneux, 
the black, fight for the championship of England in 1811.” The 
Fludyers descend from Samuel Fludyer, “an eminent clothier” of 
London, whose son, Sir Samuel, first baronet, was Lord Mayor of 
London in 1761. He had been knighted on presenting an address 
from the City to George II. “on his safe arrival from his German 
dominions,” and during his mayoralty entertained George III. and 
his consort at a civic feast. 


Queen Alexandra’s Youngest Maid of Honour.—Miss Sylvia 
Edwardes, the Queen’s youngest maid of honour, is a cousin of Lord 
Kensington who died two years ago of wounds in South Africa. 
Miss Edwardes occupied the same post in the household of the late 
Sovereign, having been appointed maid of honour to Queen Victoria 
when she was barely seventeen years of age. As a rule the late 
Queen used to select her maids of honour from those who had been 
“out” for two or three seasons, but an exception was made in the 
case of Miss Edwardes. In one respect Miss Edwardes is particu- 
larly fortunate, as it will fall to her lot to take a prominent part in 
the great pageant of the coronation, 


A Case of Heredity.—There seems to be a special talent for 
languages in the family of the Earl of Onslow—‘‘Lord Festina 
Lente ” as the wags call him in recognition of the punning motto of 
the house. A couple of years ago his eldest daughter, Lady Gwen- 
dolen, was first in fore’gn languages out of 7,000 who competed at 
the examination of the College of Preceptors ; and now her younger 
sister, Lady Dorothy, has won a similar distinction out of 5,000 
candidates at the recent examination. Both are very clever as well 
as very good-looking, and they will be quite an acquisition in smart 
circles when they ‘take a little less interest in books and a little more 
in human nature and the daily round of social duties. Since the 
founder of the family married the heiress of a Lord Mayor of London 
there has always been plenty of ability amongst his descendants. 
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‘Festina Lente.”—The present Earl of 
Onslow at the age of forty-eight males a 
notable figure in the House of Lords as the 
mouthpiece and understudy of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and seems to be fairly on the way to 
cabinet rank. But he is one of those politicians who hasten slowly, 
though his progress is none the less sure. It is more than twenty 
years since he started on his official career as a lord- 
in-waiting, and since then he has been Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, Governor of New Zealand, and 
Under Secretary for India, before the rearrangement 
of the present Government brought him back once 
more to the Colonial Office. It was thought at one 
time that he had aspirations in the direction of foreign 
affairs, but I suppose his int’mate acquaintance with. 
the colonies barred that ambition. He has, however, 
had an opportunity recently of exercising his diplomatic 
talents in connection with the Maltese language 
question, and in a couple of lengthy interviews at 
Rome with Signor Prinetti shortly after Christmas. 
arranged the ultimate settlement which has made so 
favourable an impression in Italy. 

Society on the Wing.—Lord Burton and Lord 
Braye have both placed their houses at the King’s 
disposal for the accommodation of guests for the 
coronation. Chesterfield House, Lord Burton’s resi- 
dence, is especially suitable for the purpose, and 
Lord Braye’s has the advantage of contiguity to: 
Buckingham Palace. In the meantime Lord and 
Lady Burton will spend some weeks abroad. Lady 
Norah Spencer Churchill has joined her mother, Lady 
Blandford, on the Riviera, and they will proceed to 
Naples. Lady Lansdowne is benefitting much by her 
visit to Ireland, which was induced mainly by con- 
siderations of health. In the middle of March the 
Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch will leave Dalkeith 
Palace tor Bowhill, where they will remain until after 
Easter. If the duchess is required in London by the 
Queen she will come down just for the occasion, but 
she and the duke will not stay at Montagu House for any length 
of time until May. 


Elliott & Fry 
THE QUEEN'S YOUNGEST MAID OF HONOUR 


The Hon, Sylvia Edwardes 
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MRS. PAYNE WHITNEY 


The daughter of Colonel John Hay, the United States Secretary of State. 
the beginning of the month 
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Programme of the Court.—In spite of 
the fact that the works in Buckingham 
Palace are now sufficiently completed to 
allow a Court to be held there in March the 
King and Queen will not go into residence 
until after the Queen’s return from Den- 
mark, the actual process of change taking 
place during the absence of the Royal Family 
from London, There will be another levée 


EARL BEAUCHAMP 


Who succeeded his father in 1891, is one of the most dis- 

He was Governor 

and Commander-in-Chief of New South Wales from 1899 to 
1900. He was born in 1872 and is unmarried 


tinguished of the more youthful peers. 


before Easter, and perhaps a third, as the 
King wishes to get through the necessary 
official presentations as soon as_ possible. 
These will all take place in the Throne-room 
of St. James’s Palace. It is probable, more- 
over, though the matter is not yet settled 
definitely, that the levées will continue to be 
held here. The King does not wish the old 
tradition of the Court of St. James’s to drop 
out, and really if the levées ceased to be held 
in that palace there would be nothing left 
but to turn the state-rooms into show-rooms 
after the fashion of Kensington Palace and 
Hampton Court. His Majesty, moreover, con- 
siders that the spectacle of the royal procession 
to the garden entrance is a popular one and 
adds dignity to the function. 


More Royal Items.—It is now quite 
certain that the King will not go abroad until 
towards the end of March. He has so many 
engagements in this country up to then that 
it would be quite impossible for him to find 
the time, and he will probably not start until 
just before the Easter holidays, when all 
business is at an end for a while. His 
Majesty will go straight to Paris to the Hétel 
Ritz, where his regular suite will be kept for 
him, and then he wili go on to the Riviera 
for a short time. There he will be strictly 
incognito and will see none byt personal 
friends like the Grand Duke Michael, Countess 
Torby, Laura Lady Wilton, Sir Frederick 
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Johnstone, and Lord and Lady Savile. The 
Duke of Genoa, who is an intimate personal 
friend and was educated at Harrow, will take 
the opportunity to pay a visit. 


Earl of Erne’s Heir.—Vis- 
count Crichton, who has been a 
good deal in attendance lately 
on the Prince of Wales as 
equerry, accompanied him as 
A.D.C. on the voyage in the 
Ophir. Previous to that he had 
served as A.D.C. to Lord Roberts 
in the Transvaal War and dis- 
tinguished himself so that he 
was given the D.S.O. It was in 
consequence of that and his high 
connections, not forgetting that 
his father, the Earl of Erne, was 
for years colonel of the Prince of 
Wales’s Own roth Hussars, that 
Lord Crichton was selected as 
part of the suite for the voyage 
in the Ophir. It was wondered 
at the time that Lord Crichton 
did not enter the roth Hussars 
under the circumstances, but he 
preferred the Blues, and so was 
one of the household before his 
present appointment. 


Earl of Erne.—This peer has 
been all his life a most active 
politician, first in the House of 
Commons, where he represented 
county Fermanagh, before that 
Enniskillen, and later in the 
Lords, where he sits as Baron 
Fermanagh. His views are strictly 
Conservative and Unionist, and 
he isa fiery leader of the Orange- 
men. His estates lie chiefly in 
county Fermanagh and _ their 
centre is Crom Castle, which is 
built on one of the prettiest 
islands in Ireland in the grandest part of Lough 
Erne. Here Lord and Lady Erne enter- 
tain largely, and Lady Emme is known as a 
most charming hostess. This reputation she 
also supports in London during the season. 
Lord Erne is connected with the Beresford 
family and is therefore distantly related to 
that sporting quartette, the late Lord Water- 
ford, Lords Charles and Marcus and the late 
Lord William Beresford. 


Told by ‘‘ The Tatler.”— The west 
country peers intend to muster in strength 
in order to receive the King and Queen when 
they visit Plymouth. They will be headed 
by the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, who was for 
years Lord Steward to the late Queen and 
holds the dignified office of Vice-Admiral ot 
Cornwall. The Queen has not visited Devon 
since nearly twenty years ago, when as 
Princess of Wales she stayed for a short 
time at Sutherland Tower, Torquay, which 
was placed at her disposal for the occasion by 
the late Duchess of Sutherland, who was so 
long Mistress of the Robes. The Duke of 
Bedford, who is a large landowner in Devon- 
shire, will not be present as he will be in 
Scotland ; and Lord Clinton, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Devonshire, will be still abroad. 
The Queen will find great changes. Lord 
Haldon has sold all his Torquay property. 
The Duke of Somerset no longer holds the 
Stover estate, for it was left by the Duke’s 
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uncle to Mr. St. Maur. The Earl of Devon 
no longer resides at Powderham Castle, which 
is let to Mr. Octavius Bradshaw. Lord and 
Lady Churston now reside regularly at 
Lupton, and Sir Bernhard Samuelson has 
given up all connection with the country. 
Lord Robartes has become Viscount Clifden. 
Lord Exmouth is dead, and his successor is a 
child. Lord Valletort, who was then a mere 
boy, is now a man of much experience and a 
leading light of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 

Lord Newton.—There is no better-known 
or more respected sportsman than Lord 
Newton, whose presence on the Betting Com- 
mission is a guarantee that it will not be 
overruled by mere fad or cant. Formerly he 
was known as Mr. Legh of Lyme, and it is 
for some reasons to be regretted that he did 
not preserve the old honoured name and 
become Lord Legh of Lyme. However, as 
there is a Lord Leigh of Stoneleigh the title 
of Lord Newton is more distinctive. Anyway 
he has been interested in hunting and racing 
for years, from the early period which he calls 
his ‘‘ unregenerate days ” when he experienced 
the craft of the “welsher.” He is, of course, 
a member of the Carlton and the exclusive 
Turf, while his early connection with the 
diplomatic service accounts for his member- 
ship of the St. James’s. 

Peeps at Prominent People. — Lord 
Howard de Walden’s improvements at Sefton 
House, Belgrave Square, are progressing 
steadily. When they are finished the house 
will be among the finest in London, but it 
will not be ready for occupation for some little 
time. The Countess of Bective has gone 
abroad until Easter. Earl Cadogan’s ad- 
dition to Chelsea House is well planned and 
will prove an important improvement. It will 
be one story less in height than the original 
building. Tbe whole of the first floor will be 
occupied by one room, which can be used asa 
ball-room. A considerable addition to the 
garden will also be made when the rubbish 
has been cleared away. Lady Ottoline and 
Mr. Morrell are spending their honeymoon in 
Italy, where Lady Ottoline is indulging in a 
feast of art. The Duke and Duchess of 
Somerset will be principally at Maiden 
Bradley until Easter, but they will come up 
to town for a few days in March in order to 
attend the Court. Lady Evelyn Giffard’s 
theatrical talent has quite delighted her friends. 


Lafayitte 
LORD CHARLES: FITZMAURICE 


Is a younger son of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
He is a captain in the 1st Dragoons and is A.D.C, 
to Lord Roberts 
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Lady Bute in London.—The Marchioness 
of Bute and Lady Margaret Crichton-Stuart, 
who are at present residing at St. John’s 
Lodge, Regent’s Park, are going shortly to 
the south of France for some weeks. The 
lease of St. John’s Lodge, which is Crown 
property, was acquired some years ago by the 
late Lord Bute, who spent a great deal of 
money on the place, adding a story to the 
house, building the beautiful ball-room and 
an exquisite private chapel in the Greek 
style, and laying out the lovely gardens. 
In St. John’s Lodge are housed the 
fine library formerly at Luton Hoo as 
well as the valuable collection of pic- 
tures formed by the 1st Earl of Bute. 
Among the latter is a large and beau- 
tiful landscape by Cuyp, about which 
Lord Bute had a story which he enjoyed 
telling to his friends. 


A Blank Cheque from Lord Roths- 
child.—‘ Did you ever hear,” he would 
say, “how Lord Rothschild wanted to 
buy my Cuypas a pendant to one which 
he has, I believe, in his own gallery ? 
Yes, he sent Mr. W——,” naming a 
famous dealer in works of art, “ one day 
in a brougham—a brougham with a 
basket on the top—to fetch away my 
picturee Mr. W—— had a blank 
cheque in his pocket signed by Lord 
Rothschild which was to be filled up to 
any amount I chose to name.” “ You 
did not entertain the offer, then ?” one 
would say. ‘Well, no,” Lord Bute 
would reply in his quiet way, with his 
characteristic twinkle of the eye; “not 
being in any immediate want of money 
at the moment I declined to deal. 
Besides, I thought that probably I really 
enjoyed looking at my Cuyp quite as 
much as Lord Rothschild would if it 
were his. So Mr. W. went away 
in his brougham with the blank cheque 
in his pocket, and I kept my picture.” 


A Noble Angler.—The Duke of 
Portland, who came to town to give 
away his half-sister, Lady Ottoline 
Cavendish-Bentinck, on her marriage 
the other day and remained to attend 
the King’s first levée, is going north 
immediately for the salmon fishing 
which he has taken (as he has done 
for many seasons past) on the river 
Garry. The duke, though he is not 
yet five-and-forty, is putting on flesh 
pretty quickly, but it is not from want 
of exercise for his grace is devoted to 
every kind of sport. Neither he nor 
his beautiful duchess care much for 
London, where they are seldom seen,. 
and they spend most of the year either 
at Welbeck Abbey or at the duke’s 
beautiful seat in the far North. It is 
not, however, to Langwell, his place in 
Caithness, that the duke betakes him- 
self annually for his spring fishing. 
The Garry is an Inverness-shire river, 
and he rents the finest salmon pools 
in it from Mrs, Ellice, the chdtelaine 
of Invergarry Castle, whose husband 
bought the greater part of the immense 
domain of the Macdonells when it was 
divided and sold at the death of the last 
chieftain in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Part of the same estate, but far up 
among the Glengarry hills, is the famous deer 
forest of Glen Quoich, which Lord Burton has 
rented for many years and where is one of 
the most interesting visitors’ books in exist- 
ence, many notable persons of the past two 


Is the only daughter of Lord Bolton. 
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generations having recorded their autographs, 
often with a verse, a sketch, or a sentiment of 
their own devising. 


Another American Peeress. — The new 
Marchioness of Dufferin is yet another addi- 
tion to the ranks of the many charming 
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Lailie Charles 


THE MARCHIONESS OF EXETER 


last Easter 


American ladies who have married peers of 
the realm. When in the early nineties 
young Lord Terence Blackwood “ woo’d and 
won” Miss Flora Davis while on a tour “ over 
the water ” that young lady could have hardly 
anticipated that in less than nine years she 
would become a British marchioness, but the 
South African War which cut off Lord Ava 
and the fatal illness of Lord Dufferin, who 
had for a considerable time been ailing, have 
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She married the marquis 
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opened the way. The Marchioness of Dufferin 
is the only daughter of Mr. John H. Davis, 
banker of New York, who has his offices “ on” 
Wall Street and his private residence “on” 
Washington Square. He is a cheery, fresh- 
coloured, well-preserved, active, middle-sized 
man of perhaps sixty, who has lost three 
wives and who is as well known in London as 
in New York, for he thinks as little of the 
trip across the pond as some of us do of a 
week-end at Brighton. Lady Dufferin is the 
daughter of Mr. Davis’s first wife, and 
he has a son by the last who will 
doubtless take a goodly share of the 
riches the prosperous New York banker 
is said to possess, though his fortune 
is not regarded as big as American 
fortunes go. 


The Latest Engagement.—Society 
has~not yet ceased talking of Miss 
Pamela Plowden’s engagement, though 
a cynic once suggested that the an- 
nouncement when it came would be 
cruelly calculated to deprive the five 
o’clock tea-drinkers of a legitimate and 
perennial source of small talk. So 
many passing rumours have been whis- 
pered, so many.eligible partis succes- 
sively pointed out as her proper partner 
for life, that it seemed as if the list 
of possibles had been completely 
exhausted. Nevertheless everyone is 

- constrained to admit that. Miss Plowden 

could have chosen no happier swain 
for a husband and Lord Lytton no 
fairer enchantress for a countess— 
they are so obviously meant for each 
other. . 


The Owner of Knebworth.—Though 
not over rich for a peer Lord Lytton 
may yet be looked upon as a fortunate 
young man—if not a young man of 
fortune. He was only a third son, and 
yet he has succeeded to the earldom 
and the magnificent mansion at Kneb- 
worth with its deer park of 120 acres, 
its splendid drives, and its comely 
lodges. During his minority Knebworth 
was rented by Mr. Osgood ; latterly it 
has sheltered Lord Strathcona. Now, 
I suppose, its proper owner will resume 
occupation when the Strathcona tenancy 
terminates and will make it the home 
of his beautiful bride, for it has the 
advantage of quiet and seclusion though 
it is not more than twenty-seven miles 
from London. 


From India’s Coral Strand.—The 
glow of the Eastern sun seems to 
encircle Miss Plowden like an up-to- 
date halo. She is a veritable child of 
the Orient. Her people for two or 
three generations at least have belonged 
to the East. Her father, Sir Trevor 
Plowden, and his father before him, 
were distinguished Indian civil servants. 
Of her other relatives who have wrought 
in the same field are Sir Henry Mere- 
dyth Plowden, a once-famous Cam- 
bridge cricketer, and Sir William 
Chichele Plowden, a still keen legislator, 
each of whom won distinction and a title 
by arduous service in India. Her uncle, 
Mr. Alfred Chichele Plowden, the West-end 
magistrate, whom the reporters insist upon 
regarding as a professional jester, was born 
at Meerut. Her mother—one of the most 
beautiful women of her generation—lost her 
life in India through a snake bite when her 
daughter was yet in her earliest girlhood. 
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A Hereditary Hunter.—The Marquis of 
Exeter possesses much of the taste of his 
grandfather, the late Sir Thomas Whichcote, 
of Aswarby Park, for hunting. He is a keen 
rider to hounds and _ has established a pack of 
harriers, which he hunts regularly twice a 
week from Burghley. The illustration is of a 
recent meet at Birthorpe. The Marchioness 
of Exeter is also an accomplished rider and is 
frequently out hunting with the pack. 


A Student of ‘ Bourrienne.” 
—Society is still wondering who 
was the injudicious friend who 
abstracted the first volume of 
Mrs. Asquith’s now famous set 
of Bourrienne. More than a 
fortnight has passed since her 
despairing appeal in the Zzmes, 
and at the moment of writing the 
name of the absent minded bor- 
rower is still a hidden secret. 
Mrs. Asquith’s appeal was the 
heart-cry of a book-lover to a 
book-lover, and as such illustrated 
the serious side of her character, 
for the original of “ Dodo” has a 
serious side to her character, de- 
spite her early penchant for the 
frivolities of life. Her nature is, 
indeed, a sheaf of complexities if 
not of contradictions. Full of 
energy, sensitive, nervous, highly 
strung, at one moment she may 
be absorbed in the study of serious 
literature, at another letting off a 
superabundance of high spirits in 
a friendly game of golf. In fact, 
she is quite devoted to the royal 
game, and for the last few years 
her brilliant husband and herself 
have been regular visitors to St 
Andrews, where they were to be 
seen in the inter-parliamentary 
season almost daily on the links, 


Wealth, Poetry, and Politics. 
—When she was Miss “ Mar- 
got’? Tennant, Mrs. Asquith’s 
amusements, like those of her sister who 
is now Lady Stanley, are said to have been 
more frivolous still. But both were intel- 
lectual as well as lively, and both belonged 
to the clever coterie led. by the Marchioness 
of Granby. Their father, Sir Charles Ten- 
nant, now on the verge of eighty, is one of the 
ablest of our merchant princes, a successful 
banker with wider commercial interests, who 
made even more out of what Lord Beacons- 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


field comprehensively called “chemicals ” 
than he did through the orthodox business of 
money-changing. His daughters were con- 
siderable heiresses, and with wealth and ease 
could afford to devote some attention to poetry 


LADY PARKER AS ST. ELIZABETH 


In the tableaux given on February 11 at the Savoy Hotel in aid of the 


Charing Cross Hospital Nursing Home 


and politics, the natural Passe temps of people 
with some brains and a good deal of leisure. 
Lady Stanley chose the side of Kipling and 
the milder Unionism. Mrs. Asquith’s tem- 
perament turned to the sonorous line of 
Wordsworth and the sterner creed of the 
Liberal stalwart. Now that her husband has 
ranged himself definitely with Lord Rosebery 
she will be a powerful influence in the inner 
circles of Liberal Imperialism. 
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An Early ‘‘Soul.”—An elder sister of 
Mrs. Asquith is Lady Ribblesdale, who at 
one time consorted with the ‘‘ Souls.” She is 
now more practical, though still as fond of a 
game of golf as any miss in her teens. Lady 
Ribblesdale has lately shown an inclination 
to play the Good Samaritan, and as I write 
she is on her way home from South Africa on 
board the Atufauns Castle after a lengthy 
visit to the concentration camps. Not quite 
so brilliant as her sisters, she is 
yet extremely intellectual, and 
shares their intense interest in 
politics. Mrs. Asquith looks quite 
slim and fetite. Lady Ribblesdale 
is much taller and is still quite a 
handsome woman, though she has 
a grown-up son and a charming 
daughter who is nearly two-and- 
twenty. 


- A Radical Peer.—Lord Rib- 
blesdale is a Radical peer who 
once held office under a Liberal 
Government as master of the 
buckhounds, and who was moved 
by the experience to write a_his- 
tory of the royal hunt. He shares 
his wife’s passion for golf, and 
always plays with ‘‘ vim,” though 
sometimes without his hat. Off 
the links, however, he cultivates a 
courtly dignity and an early Vic- 
torian style strangely out of 
keeping with the familiar and 
extremely modern address of his 
particular friends. He rejoices in 
more than one nickname; two at 
least are said to have won the 
royal approval. He has been to 
South Africa with Lady Ribbles- 
dale and is now on his way home 
with her. 


Lady Ileene Campbell.—Lord 
Huntingdon’s sister, Lady Ileene 
Campbell (zée Hastings), is as keen 
as he is and as hard a rider with 
as firma seat. Like all the family 
she is good-looking. As a mere girl, during 
the absence of her elder brother, she took his 
place as “master” of the Sharavogues with 
the assistance of her two younger brothers as. 
whips, and won great glory in the position. 
Since her marriage she has hunted a good 
deal in the shires. Her Christian name is 
Irish and it may be added that her family 
delights in Irish names. One of the sisters. 
is called Ierne and another Rowena. 


Langfier 


THE MARQUIS OF EXETER’S HARRIERS—A MEET AT BIRTHORPE 


The figure on horseback on the extreme left of the photograph is the Marchioness of Exeter 
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Lady Dickson-Poynder.—Lady 
Dickson-Poynder, the wife of Sir 
John Dickson-Poynder, the well- 
known sportsman, west-country land- 
owner, and chairman of the Great 
Northern Hospital, is a beauty as 
her picture will testify. She is fond 
of outdoor amusements of all kinds 
and dearly loves the box seat of 
a coach behind a spanking team. 
Her maiden name was Dundas, and 
through her mother she is a niece of 
Lord Napier of Magdala. 


Lady Margaret Orr-Ewing.— 
Lady Margaret Frances Orr-Ewing 
is a sister of the Duke of Rox- 
burghe and daughter of the duchess, 
who was for some time in attendance 
on the late Queen, first as Mistress of 
the Robes and then as Lady of the 
Bedchamber. By her mother she is 
connected with the great and in- 
fluential Marlborough clan. Young 
as she is she has endured much 
sorrow, for within two years of her 
marriage, which was marked with 
great rejoicings, she was a widow. 
Her husband, the late Major James 
Orr-Ewing, son of Sir Archibald 
Orr-Ewing, fell gallantly fighting for 
his country in the Transvaal, where 
so many brave soldiers have fallen. 


Marchioness of Northampton. — 
The Marchioness of Northampton is 
the only daughter and heiress of the 
greater part of the wealth of the 
second Lord Ashburton, who was 
one of the principal partners of 
Baring’s Bank at the time of its 
greatest prosperity when it competed 
with the Rothschilds. She brought 
her husband, then Lord Compton, 
vast wealth, including valuable 
ground rents in Clerkenwell and 
Islington, which will rise in value as 


LADY DICKSON-POYNDER 
and a niece of Lord Napier of Magdala 


the present slums are re- 
placed by modern build- 
ings. Lady Northampton 
is tall, dark, stately, and 
handsome. She takes a 
warm interest in politics 
and can make a _ good 
speech, while her judg- 
ment is as acute on poli- 
tical questions as it is on 
matters of costume. For- 
merly when her husband 
as Earl Compton sat in 
the House of Commons 
she was of the greatest 
possible assistance to him 
in the way of canvassing, 
but since he succeeded to 
the marquisate the activity 
of her personal work has 
somewhat declined. 


Home of the Comp- 
tons.—Castle Ashby, Lord 
Northampton’s _ principal 
seat (which was a fortress 


Alice Hughes in the Civil Wars) is still 

LADY MARGARET ORR-EWING'S BABY 

Milicent Lilian Elizabeth, born in 1899. Lady Margaret is a is surrounded by an 

sister of the Duke of Roxburghe. Her husband, Major It is y 
James Orr-Ewing, was killed in South Africa 


in excellent preservation. 


extensive park, and one of 


SYS) 


MRS. 


alice Hughes 


Is the wife of Sir John Dickson-Poynder, Bart., whom she married in 1896, 
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the most beautiful features of this 
demesne is a noble avenue some 
three miles in length and 4oo yards 
wide which leads from the castle to 
the old deer park. Of late years the 
interior of this lordly old pile has 
been somewhat modernised in the 
matter of conveniences, but the 
work has been done with judgment 
and reverence. Adjoining Castle 
Ashby is Yardly Chase, which was 
a favourite resort of the poet 
Cowper. 


Earl of Huntingdon.—A very 
prominent sportsman both in Eng- 
land and Ireland is the Earl of 
Huntingdon. He usually spends a 
portion of the season in the shires 
and then goes to Ireland to hunt his 
own harriers, the Sharavogues, of 
which he has been master almost 
from boyhood. He inherits his 
sporting tastes from his father, who 
was the popular master of the King’s 
County and Ormond Foxhounds, 
one of the straightest riders who 
ever followed a pack, and it may 
be added from his mother, the late 
Wilmot Lady Huntingdon, who had 
all the sporting instincts of the 
Rossmores and used to hunt with 
her husband. There are capital 
kennels at Sharavogue, Lord Hunr- 
ingdon’s seat, and there is a race- 
course and polo ground. Every 
year a race meeting is held and 
there is a big attendance. The Birr 
Polo Club, of which Lord Hunting- 
don is a member, holds weekly 
meetings on the ground in the 
season, and if these are not quite 
so smart as Hurlingham or Rane- 
lagh, they are among the smartest 
of local events. 


Alice Hughes 


GEORGE MONCKTON’S LITTLE DAUGHTER 


Marguerite Ruby Marigold. Her father, who is one of the 
Galway family, married in 1896, and has one other 


daughter 
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The Bran Pie 


It is a curious proof of the lack of originality in man, or as some 

would have it an evidence of the inspiration at the heart of all 
forms of faith, that almost all religions have seasons of fasting. 
Jews and Turks fast more rigorously than Catholics ; most heathen- 
isms have their seasons of spare living followed by an orgie of good 
things. Lent, at varying times and under different names, is a 
human institution. 


here would seem to be two different ideas at the root of the 
practice of fasting. A fast is regarded as either a propitiation 
of a deity or a preparation of a worshipper. Originally, perhaps, 
when foodstuffs were scarce, the god could only get an imposing 
sacrifice by the tribe going hungry, and to avoid storm and earth- 
quake and secure luck in hunting the privation was endured. There 
was also the early belief in Nemesis, the vengeance of envious Fate 
waiting to punish insolent prosperity, whether guilty or innocent. 
The too happy man had to avert disaster by making himself humble 
and uncomfortable in reality or appearance, much as a Jew in the 
Middle Ages cultivated the semblance of poverty in order to keep the 
reality of riches. This consideration no doubt led to general fasts. 
Again, it was observed that a moderate diet left the mind clearer 
and the senses calmer, while starvation led to strange dreams and 
hallucinations. Hence would-be philosophers were abstemious, and 
would-be saints and prophets hardly ate enough to support life, 
and made what they ate as unpalatable as possible. 


afr Bus there grew up the notion, natura] enough in all ages, and 

especially in ages more material and sensual than the present 
(there have been such), that the human body was merely a necessary 
evil, a sort of vehicle which we had to go about in as no other 
means of locomotion were available, but which we ought to use up 
rapidly, barely effecting the most necessary repairs. The soul was 
to use the miserable machine to carry out its own lofty purposes 
like a bishop on a bone-shaker bicycle ; but even then it was best 
to stint the oil, that the complaining of the axles might remind the 
rider of the vanity of earthly things. And by a natural human 
inconsistency the very preachers and writers who reviled and 
affected to despise the body made much rhetorical use of the 
repulsive or humiliating aspects of death and burial. Those who 
dissuade others from vanity and extravagance in dress do not usually 
point their homilies by depicting the ignominies of the second-hand 
clothing shop, the rag bag, and the paper mill. The obvious answer 
is that when the wearer has done with the fine clothes he (or rather 
she) does not care what becomes of them. But with the human 
body the case is somehow different, as moralists confusedly felt. 
They seemed either to involve the soul in the burial of the body or 
to imagine the soul as a sort of body itself. They contrived, in fact, 
to hold with much sincerity two incompatible notions. 


ike all good things the notion of self-sacrifice and the notion of 
self-subjection involved in fasting were spoilt by being formalised. 
Men are so much the creatures and slaves of custom that the only 
way to avoid the tyranny of evil habits is to establish the tyranny of 
good habits. The habitual criminal is better for society in the 
enforced industry and honesty of a prison than employed in picking 
pockets or promoting companies, but in intent he is probably even 
less moral than when free. Just so it may be better for some men 
to deny themselves some indulgences in food and amusements at a 
certain season of the year rather than never abstain at all, but the 
season chosen is no better than any other for encouraging self- 
control and favouring spirituality, and it is about the worst of the 
year in England for impoverishing one’s diet. Perhaps that is why 
the northern populations of Europe have so generally became Pro- 
testant. Lent is early spring or late winter, the time when the 
British wind is in the north-east and an average man needs to stoke 
his corporeal engine with the best fuel he can get. Meat is heat, 
and if a church says “fish,” common sense answers “ pish ! ” 


ut this is the usual history of all religions. Because most men 
cannot trust themselves, or be trusted by their spiritual guides, 
to think and act reasonably, they are to perform good acts perforce 
at fixed times, when they may or may not be beneficial. They must 
take an obviously figurative text literally, because otherwise they 
will explain away the whole Bible. They must swallow strings of 
unintelligible or revolting formulas, or they will doubt the simplest 
creed. That is the ecclesiastical history of past ages. Perhaps in 
the future this will be changed. Then we shall fast and feast when 
it does us good, and Lent will vanish—and, let us hope, so will 
Easter Monday. 
ADRIAN Ross. 
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A Letter on Recent Books 


Des Mr. LOvELACE,—In his O/d@ Diaries (John Murray) Lord 

Ronald Gower shares with you, so to say, his intimacies with 
the great, either by birth or by achievement. Gladstone makes a 
characteristic appearance in its pages and also Bismarck; while the 
late Queen and the late Empress Frederick play their parts—usually 
sad ones—in these charming reminiscences. Afrofos at once of 
royalty and of these two great statesmen you will be most interested 
perhaps in Gladstone’s opinions of princes and in Bismarck’s real 
feelings towards the Emperor Frederick. In a chat with Lord 
Ronald, Gladstone said, ‘‘ He thought Charles II. a great scoundrel, 
and all the Georges up to George III. ; that scoundrel George 
1V.!” he added. No royalty he had ever met, he declared— but my 
experience is limited—had such charm and tact as the Prince of 
Wales.” In an interview Lord Ronald had with Bismarck the 
Prince “spoke of the late Emperor Frederick with a tone of real 
affection. How marvellous his patience during his terrible illness ! 
How he had been struck by his sweet manner when, speechless and 
half strangled, he had wished the Prince to ring one of the five bells 
by his bedside ; how when the Prince placed his hand on the right 
one the Emperor had with his kind look expressed his thanks, 

“T could wish that those who say that Bismarck behaved so 
unfeelingly to the late Emperor could have heard him tell this 
anecdote of a man he so honoured.” The late Queen, like Vaughan’s 
fine image of death, ‘‘a jewel that shines most in the dark,” is much 
and sympathetically in evidence in scenes of bereavement. ‘The 
Queen only entered half-way into the chamber of death ”—of the 
late Duchess of Sutherland—“ and turned and looked at me with a 
piteous look, shaking her head, ‘ But she looks as though she would 
speak,’” In the same chamber of death that other widow, indeed, 
the late Empress Frederick, looked “a pathetic little figure in her 
deep mourning, all crape from above her head to her feet, and 
wearing a kind of Mary Stuart-shaped black cap. When she 
lifted her veil the plain, kindly little face seemed to me but little 
altered from what I remember it many years ago. She 
burst out crying. ‘I, too,’ she said, ‘have lost all I hold most dear 
in the world !’” 

Here are two other books by special correspondents with the 
Ophir, neither of them, to say the truth, of engrossing interest— 
Mr. Joseph Watson’s 7e Queen’s Wish (Hutchinson and Co.) and 
Mr. E. F. Knight’s With the Royal Tour (Longmans, Green 
and Co.). You naturally expect more from such narratives than they 
can reasonably supply since the correspondents saw neither royalty 
nor the countries galloped through by it in undress. They did not 
travel even in the same ship with the Duke and Duchess, and what 
they saw of them and of the countries and people visited all the 
world has already seen in the papers. Nor, again, are the impres- 
sions given by peoples and countries seen under such gala conditions 
more reliable than those imposed upon his bishop by the Irish 
Protestant parson who borrowed a congregation for the occasion of 
his lordship’s visit from the flock of the accommodating Catholic 
priest. Mr. Philip Pienaar’s With Steyn and De Wet (Methuen 
and Co.) is an extremely interesting Boer telegraphist’s inside view of 
the war. It is most interesting of all, perhaps, in the pictures it gives 
you of the two Titans of that side, Steyn and De Wet. “It is to 
Steyn and Steyn alone that the honour belongs of the resistance still 
being offered by the Boers.” And here is a picture, drawn, be it 
remembered, by an unfriendly pencil (for De Wet, who is rather 
feared than loved by all his men, was specially disliked by Pienaar) 
of the great guerilla chief :— 

“Compared with Louis Botha, who is idolised by his men, or 
almost any other of our generals, De Wet presented but a sorry 
sight. His manners are uncouth and his dress careless to a degree. 
His tactlessness, abrupt speech, and his habit of thrusting his tongue 
against his palate at every syllable do not lessen his undeniable 
unattractiveness. But De Wet if he lacks culture certainly has an 
abundance of shrewdness and is not without some dignity at times. 
And I must confess that it is chiefly owing to De Wet and Steyn 
that the war did not end with the fall of Pretoria. What is the 
secret of his success ? This, he has one idea, only one—the indepen- 
dence of his country. Say to him, ‘If the English win,’ he breaks 
in with, ‘If the heavens fall.’ Choosing his lieutenants by results 
only he is assured of good service. An incorrect report and the 
unlucky scout is tried by court-martial.” It is somewhat discouraging 
to come again and again upon passages of this sort, suggestive either 
of the stupidity of our generals or of the staleness of our men: * Had 
the British continued their stern chase our capture were almost 
certain ; strange to say, with success within their grasp, they held 
their hand, halted, and followed us no further.”—Believe me very 
sincerely yours, MILES BARRY. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Bassano 


MISS TOPSY SINDEN, THE DANCER IN ‘*‘A COUNTRY GIRL” AT DALY'S THEATRE 


THE -TAPEER (No. 35, Fesro. 


MR. JAMES WELCH AND MISS NINA BOUCICAUL*’ 


bassano 


Mr. James Welch plays the part of the hypochondriac sort of lordling who thought he had committed a murder, and in order to escape the police took a situation 
as a clown in a circus. He is extremely amusing in the part. The New Clown is preceded by the divezting burlesque on Sherluck Holmes 
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T IN “THE NEW CLOWN” AT TERRY’S THEATRE. 


Bassano 


Miss Nina Boucicault plays with great charm the part of Rosie Dixon, the niece of a circus proprietor. Miss Boucicault, who is one of our very best (and very 
few) comediennes, is a daughter of Dion Boucicault, the author of The Shaughraun. She is married to Mr. Edward Kelly, the actor 
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MR. HAYDEN COFFIN 
As the sailor in A Country Girl 


M iss Topsy Sinden of Daly’s Theatre, who 

has made her dances not the least of 
the attractive features of A Country Girl, has 
been dancing, singing, and acting ever since 
as a tiny child of six she made her first appear- 
ance in the pantomime of Dick Whittington 
upon the vast stage of Drury Lane. She was 
only ten when she was engaged as the prin- 
cipal dancer for Pefzta, and shortly after- 
wards went to Sir Augustus Harris at the 
Empire, where she was one of the principals 
in the ballets during an engagement that 
lasted three years. Miss Sinden almost in- 
variably went into pantomimes at Christmas 
either in the suburbs or the provinces, but the 
rest of the year her home was in London ; 
burlesques and musical comedies always have 
place for such a dainty dancer as she is. At 
the Gaiety she was in Cinder Ellen Up Too 
Late, In Town, Don Juan, A Gaiety Girl, 
and The Shop Girl during part of each run, 
and then came the time when these West-end 
engagements compelled her to regretfully 
abandon pantomime parts. 


iss Sinden has been fond of the theatre 
since. she can remember. Music 

and movement always fascinated her, and 
to-day she is, in the opinion of those 
qualified to judge, the most graceful young 
dancer engaged in musical plays in London. 
Her proficiency has not, however well she 
may be qualified naturally, been obtained 
without constant practice. Every morning 
she goes through her exercises, and twice a 
week, perhaps, a long rehearsal alone ; this, 
too, in addition to seven performances each 
week at the theatre. Miss Sinden thinks that 
one cannot practise too often ; she believes in 
long walks every day, and to practising what 
she preaches she attributes her freedom from 
fatigue when her performance is over. On 
one occasion she was invited to compete in a 
ladies’ race at Liverpool for a hospital benefit, 
and having to give a start to all the other 
competitors was known fora time as “ Deerfoot” 
because of the ease with which she won her 
heats and the final. That is one of her plea- 


Redfern 
MR. CHARLES COLLETTE 


In What Happened to Jones 


Plays and 
Players. 


sant remembrances ; a less agreeable one has 
to do with an accident whilst dancing in Sax 
Toy. Her foot slipped on a small glass bead, 
and the strain of the fall compelled her to 
stay away from the theatre for six months. 


MR. BEN LANDECK 


The young playwright 


M*s Sinden played the name part in Zhe 

Little Duchess, a musical play, the 
libretto of which was written by Captain 
Thomas Marshall, a brother of Captain Robert 
Marshall. She made a hit in the part, which 
was quite a big one, and had she been free to 
do so would have had a long engagement 
from Morell and Mouillot to play leads, 
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Ellis 


MR. HAYDEN COFFIN 
At the ball in A Country Girl 


he obtained a first-class certificate for elocu- 
tion at the Polytechnic, and regards 
success as something that comes from work and 
not through mere chance. Miss Sinden’s dress- 
ing-room at Daly’s is a compact apartment, its 
neatness and gocd order made more attractive 
by a few pictures. 


M:: Ben Landeck, whose latest play, 7xe 

Shadow Dance—a clever adaptation 
of Victor Hugo’s Wétre Dame de Paris— 
has met with success at the suburban theatres 
and at the Princess’s, is still a young man 
and one of the most prolific of our dramatists. 
His first play was produced in 1889. He is 
the author of three pieces off his own bat, 
viz. 4d Guilty Mother, A Soldier and a 
Man, and The Shadow Dance, and in 
collaboration with Arthur Shirley has written 
such successful productions as A Lion’s 
Heart, The King of Crime, Saved from the 
Sea, Woman and Wine, Going the Pace, 
and The Criminal Judge. He has Ger- 
man blood in his veins, his grandfather 
having been a German rabbi. During the 
earlier part of his career he assisted his 
father, a merchant in antique silver. 


M" Landeck is a keen observer of life and 

has an extensive knowledge of the 
likes and dislikes of the audiences he writes 
for, a circumstance which in a great measure 
accounts for his success. He has no par- 
ticular method of work, but is a rapid writer 
when the mood is upon him. Zhe Shadow 
Dance was written in little more than three 
weeks. Mr. Landeck possesses an extensive 
and valuable collection of Sheffield plate and 
old silver. 


Charles Collette, who for some time past has 
been impersonating the Yankee com- 
mercial traveller in What Happened to 
Jones in London and the provinces, has 
begun his fourth year of tour with this famous 
American farce. In addition to playing 
Jones, Mr. Collette presents his popular 
musical patter sketches, Hard Luck and 
Cryptoconchoidsyphonostomata. 
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Miss Nina Boucicault in. “The New Clown.” 


Bassano 
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MISS DARRAGH 
In Mrs. Dane's Defence 


fee matrimonial engagement of any promi- 
nent London actress is always an event 
of general interest to the public as 
well as to her brothers and sisters 
of the profession, and most par- 
ticularly so is it the case when the 
lady’s future husband happens to 
be connected with the aristocracy. 
The next marriage that will cause 
the paragraphists to busy them 
selves will be that of Miss Isabel 
Jay of the Savoy Theatre to Mr. 
Harry Cavendish, which is to take 
place in April. 
M: Henry Sheppard Hart 
Cavendish, to give him his 
full name, is not even remotely 
related to the Duke of Devonshire ; 
he is the elder of the two sons of 
the late William Thomas Caven- 
dish and great-grandson of the 
second Lord Waterpark. His 
stepfather is Captain Cecil Norton, 
Liberal M.P. for West Newington, 
London, the son of an Irish rector. 
Mr. Cavendish, now in his twenty- 
sixth year, is well known as a 
hunter of big game and has done 
some exploring. He also used to 
take an interest in theatrical 
matters and helped to finance 
musical comedy at the Lyric 
Theatre. Miss Jay’s successor at 
the Savoy will probably be the 
charming Miss Agnes Fraser, who has risen 
so quickly in the favour of the public. 


MISS 
Who will play in Paolo and Francesca 


ITALIA CONTI 


M*® Italia Conti is the daughter of an 

Italian, Luigi Conti, her mother being 
an Englishwoman, daughter of Professor 
Castle of King’s College, London. Miss 
Conti’s great-aunt was Catallani, the famous 
singer ; when you hear Miss Conti speak you 
feel conscious that she can sing, for she has 
one of the deepest contralto voices of any 
actress I know. She has two sisters and a 
brother on the stage. Her sister, Bianca, is 
to understudy her in Paolo and Francesca; 
another sister, who is known as Evelyn 
Marthese, is now acting in Australia; and 
her brother, Ferdinand, is not only an actor 
but a soldier, for he fought in the South 
African War and was once captured by the 
Boers. Miss Conti began her stage career as 
quite a little girl in one of Daly’s productions. 
She has acted under Mr. Benson, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, and Mr. Robert Brough in Aus- 
tralia, and we all remember her in Zhe Happy 
Hypocrite produced by Mvs. Patrick Campbell. 


Bassano 
MiSS ISABEL JAY 


Of the Savoy 


MR. H. 
The explorer 


Rye actor of the Londcn stage knows 

Barry, the commissionaire at the stage 
entrance to the Lyceum Theatre. For six- 
and-twenty years Barry has been the occupant 
of the post Mrs. Kemble was the first to 
place him in. An Irishman hailing from 
Cork City, Barry has lived in England or its 
dependencies for forty-eight years without 
losing any trace of the accent with which he 
spoke English before he enlisted in the Royal 
Warwicks. Barry fought in the Black Moun- 


tain Expedition on the North-West frontier of 


India and wears the medal and clasp for that 
campaign in ad ‘ition to the long service and 
good conduct medal that he received when 
leaving the regiment after two-and-twenty 
years’ service in its ranks. 


aes. is very proud of his association with 

the theatre on whose stage so many 
actors have risen to great eminence, and that 
he, too has been regarded by all of them with 
the very friendliest feelings can readily be 


seen by the collection of signed photographs - 


that he possesses—each of them addressed 
‘to Barry with best wishes.” They are there 
from Sir Henry Irving, Forbes Robertson, 
George Alexander, Norman Forbes, William 
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‘BARRY ” 
The well-known commissionaire at the Lyceum 


Terriss (‘to my old friend, Barry’), Lewis 
Waller, J. H. Barnes, Henry Kemble, Wilson 
Barrett, Henry Howe—thelatterre 
garded by Barry as the father of the 
British stage—from Hawes Craven, 
the scene painter, and Arthur 
Pinero, once an actor at the Ly- 
ceum, now our foremost dramatist. 


rom the actresses he has also 
many, some of the best 
known being from Miss Ellen 
Terry, Miss Mary Anderson, Miss 
Rose Le Clerq, Miss Ada Rehan, 
Miss Jessie Millward, Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, Miss Lily Hanbury, 
Miss Alma Murray, Miss Maud 
Milton, and Miss Winifred Emery. 
Mr. Henry Irving was the leading 
actor at the Lyceum when Barry 
took up his post there in 1876, two 
months after he left the army, 
Richard JI, was then being 
played, but Barry has never since 
that day been in the front of the 
house to witness a performance. 
“T see the rehearsals, iv coorse, 
when I’m crossin’ the stage during 
the day, an’ I can form my 
opinions,” said Barry. “I ought 
to know something of plays by 
now, and I think I do,” he added. 


‘T*he latest thing in picture post- 

cards is a series of portraits 

of well-known players which Mr. Alfred Ellis 
‘has published in monochrome, 


Bassano 


MISS’ OLIVE MORRELL 
In A Country Girl at Daly's 
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The Men who made the Queen laugh at Drury Lane. 


MR. DAN LENO AS HIMSELF MR. DAN LENO AS ‘SISTER ANNE” 


MR. HERBERT CAMPBELL AS ‘ BLUEBEARD” 
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THE. TALLER 


MISS NITA FAYDON 


UP and down the country, year.in and year 

out, the strolling player wends his way. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Mr. G. P. 
Huntley, he comes to London and, less often, 
he conquers the capital. The provinces, of 
course, have their regular managers—the 
Tearles, Mr. Benson, and Mr. Compton 
standing for all that is best in the ‘“ legitimate.” 
Mr. Benson, who has produced some of our 
best young players—Oscar Asche, Lily Bray- 
ton, Lillian Braithwaite, and so on—is familiar 
to Londoners. Mr. Compton is of special 
interest at the moment for this is the majority 
year of his comedy company, which first saw the 
footlights at Southport on February 7, 1881. 
Aithough still in his prime he is quite a 

veteran on the stage, and he has done 
more than anybody to keep alive the fine 
old comedies of Sheridan and Goldsmith 
which Londoners so rarely see.. Mr. Compton 
belongs, of course, to the famous family of 
that name, being the brother of Mrs. R. C. 
Carton, while he, has four brothers on the 
stage. and a fifth who has been manager. 
He was born in 1854 and made his début 
in Bristol at the age of nineteen in 1873. 
His company has produced some excellent 
actors. He has written one or two plays 
and was part author with his brother of a 
biography of their father. -Among the younger 
players -I select four. 


MR. KENNETH ALTAMONT 


Provincial 


Some 


Players. 


ME Nita Faydon made her first appear- 

ance with Mr. Daly in 4 JZidsummer 
Night’s Dream in 1896. The next year she 
was engaged by Mr. Ben Greet to-play in 
pastorals. After that she played Stephanus 
in The Sign of the Cross for over a year, 
After a period under the management of 
Mr. F. R. Benson she returned to Mr. Ben 
Greet and appeared in Hearts are Trumps 
as Dora Wood. At the termination of that 
tour she played Scozzone in Mr. H. A. 
Saintsbury’s production of Benvenuto Cellini 
at the Coronet. It was during that week 
that Mr. Mouillot saw and offered her the 
part of Sophie Fullgarney in 7ke Gay Lord 
Quex, Animals, especially dogs, claim much 
of her devotion. 
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MR. EDWARD COMPTON 


r. Norman E. Partriege has already 
earned—although he is comparatively 
speaking but young to the stage—-the reputa- 
tion in the provinces of being an actor of 
excellent qualities. During his theatrical 
career, which dates from 1896, he has played 
many and varied characters, which for the 
main portion have been Shaksperean and the 
remainder as follows: Sir Philip Marchant in 
A Bunch of Violets, D’Artagnan in The 
Three Musketeers, Sydney Carton in A 
Tale of Two Cities, Comte de Valreas in 
Frou-Frou, and Clifford Marl in 7he Red 
Coat. 


Ms Gertrude Evans (Mrs. Maurice E. 

Bandmann) is an actress of much 
refinement, part of whose ten years’ experience 
has been spent in South Africa, where she 
played, under the management of Mr. J. W. 
Holloway, Cphelia, Berenis in 7: Sign of 
the Cross, Julie de Mortemar in Richelieu, 
and Henrietto Laroque in A Man’s Shadow. 
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MR. NORMAN PARTRIEGE 


In England she has played several Shak- 
sperean heroines for Mrs. Bandmann Palmer, 
Mr. F. R. Benson, and Mr. Edmund Tearle, 
and in the autumn of- 1894 she was specially 
engaged for Kate Cregan in Zhe Manxman, 
which part she played with unvarying succe-s 
for two years. Miss Evans never seriously 
entertained the idea of going on the stage 
until she won the first prize for elocution at 
the Guildhall School of Music. 
r. Kenneth Altamont, a clever burlesquer, 
was first intended for the Church, 
but instead of making that his calling he 
entered the mercantile marine. His sailor 
life was cut short, however, after five years’ 
service by a serious injury befalling him and 
compelling him to resign. Then followed 
four years in the bush of Western Australia ; 
this he deserted to indulge his inclination for 
the stage, and decidedly he has done neither 
himself nor playgoers an injustice thereby, 
for what may be the Church’s, the navy’s, 
and Australia’s loss is most incontrovertibly 
His theatrical experience 
has been obtained mostly under the manage- 
ments of Mr. George Edwardes, Mr. Willie 
Edouin, Mr. Joe Elvin, and Messrs. Moss 
and Thornton. He has, notwithstanding, 
roughed it like most good actors in the fit- 
ups, and has also suffered the traditional 
dry-up. 


MISS GERTRUDE EVANS 
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A New American Comedy—‘The Hon. John Grigsby.” 


Byron 


Mr. Charles Klein's comedy, Tie Hon. John Grigsby, is a comedy of the late forties. John Grigsby has evidently been suggested by Abraham Lincoln. Its scenes are laid in 
Sangamon, county Ill, and it contains many quaint character types of the period. It depicts a community rent by the political strife which led up to the Civil War, when 
public men became bitter enemies, but their children fell in love. This picture shows Grigsby in his office in the first act 
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11ana 
MISS MAY DUPREZ 


Who impersonates Germans 


Although Miss May Moore Duprez has 

already had fourteen years’ stage 
experience she is only nineteen years old, 
having made her débu¢ at the tender age of 
five, though it should be mentioned that her 
earliest engagements were at church enter- 
tainments in her native town of St. Louis, 
Missouri. It was not very long before she 
joined a dramatic company to tour the United 
States, Miss Duprez playing a long list of 
children’s parts. Then together 
with her sister she went on the 
music-halls, the two appearing as 
the Moore Sisters. But five years 
ago her sister married and retired 
from the stage, since when Miss 
Duprez his been working as a 
“single-handed turn.” Eighteen 
months ago she paid her first visit 
to this country, making her bow 
to a London audience at the 
Hippodrome; so _ successful was 
the experiment that engagements 
at all the principal music-halls 
extending over several years flowed 
in, and there is little likelihood 
of Miss Duprez returning to 
America for a long time to come. 
She had arranged to pay a pro- 
fessional visit to South Africa this 
year; in fact, she should be there 
now, but the war rendered the can- 
cellation of the contract necessary. 


M*® Duprez makes a speciality 

of an impersonation of a 
German girl, whose broken Eng- 
lish conversations with the audience 
are immensely funny. But her 
strongest point is her dancing, 
which she learnt from Mr. Kiralfy, 
well. known in this country in 
connection with productions at 
Olympia and Earl’s Court. She is extremely 
musical and plays the piano, mandoline, 
banjo, and guitar. She has a mild sort of 
mania for collecting picture post cards and 
foreign stamps, while her ambition is to appear 
in English musical comedy. Fancy needle- 
work is her chief amusement. 


PRINCE 


Coe Parisian music-hall artists are 

not, as a rule, over-endowed with, any- 
thing more than the most superficial talent 
for entertaining; in fact, in the majority of 
cases, talent in the ordinary sense of the word 


TRICK CYCLISTS AT THE HIPPODROME 


Various Variety 
Entertainers. 


is mainly noticeable for its entire absence 
But La Rive, whom Mr. Slater has secured 
for the Alhambra, is one of the very few 
exceptions to the general rule. She sings in 
English and French, but it is her extreme 
versatility wherein lies her chief charm. Her 


ISHMAEL, THE 


powers of mimicry are abnormal, and she is a 
composer of orchestral music distinguished by 
much natural aptitude for the work. She is 
a clever dancer in the French style and she 
possesses a quantum of that personal mag- 
netism which is an absolute essential to the 
really successful performer in variety theatres. 
She became a pronounced favourite with our 
American cousins when she visited the States, 
and she comes to us now direct from a 
triumphal stay in St. Petersburg. She goes 
to Berlin at the conclusion of her present 
Alhambra engagement. 
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THE FRENCH ADA REEVE 


At the Alhambra 


here are many novel features in the trick- 
cycling performance now being given 
by Messrs. Newhouse and Ward at the 
London Hippodrome, a great point being the 
trouble to which these young Americans have 
put themselves to render their act not only 
admirably skilful but at the same time amus- 
ing both to those who cycle and those who 
have not yet fallen victims to the wheel- 
ing mania. The appearance of the two 
performers on an extremely tall 
and very small machine re- 
spectively as shown in our illustra- 
tion is a contrast that cannot but 
excite one’s risible faculties, and 
their other tricks are characterised 
by an amount of original daring 
that compels admiration. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Newhouse the first 
thing that the trick cyclist in 
embryo has to learn is how to 
fall properly, and at the same time 
gain complete control over the 
machine and full confidence in 
one’s own powers. 


rince Ishmael, introduced to an 
English audience by Mr. 
Slater at the Alhambra, comes 
from Ceylon ‘and professes to be 
a Brahmin of high caste and a 
near relative of the native rules in 
that part of our Asiatic colonies. 
However that may be, he is 
certainly a marvellously clever 
wonder-worker. He plants a few 
seeds in some sand and a plant 
immediately springs up. The 
audience is shown the gradual 
development of the plant. When 
it is full grown this lightning 
horticulturist plucks the leaves and 
distributes them with the roots 
among the spectators, who can see for them- 
selves that it is actually a living plant. 
Another clever feat is what is known as the 
great basket trick, A negro woman is 
placed in a basket, having first of all been 
tied up into a bundle of exactly the same 
shape. As far as one can see the woman’s 
form completely fills the basket, yet she is 
no sooner in it than the fakir plunges a 
long sword through the basket in all direc- 
tions, the point passing right through it 
and protruding for some distance on the 
opposite side. 
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CONCERNING PEOPLE WHO WRITE. 


M« Henry Norman, who has earned no 

little reputation in Parliament by his 
speech on the new Japanese alliance, has a 
particular equipment for parliamentary life. 
The House of Commons is invariably gracious 
to all members who come to it with the quali- 
fication of wide knowledge of a particular 
subject, and Mr. Norman’s great experience 
as a traveller, as instanced in his book, The 
Real Japan, gives him a right to speak, Mr. 
Norman took his degree at Harvard Univer- 
sity; he has also studied in Leipsic, and 
since then has had much journalistic experi- 
ence apart from his wide travel, which in- 
cludes Russia, Siberia, China, Siam, and the 
Balkan States. Perhaps his most popular 
book is Zhe Peoples and Politics of the Far 
East. His wife, a granddaughter of Robert 
Chambers, the well-known publisher, has 
written novels and books of travel. Mr. Nor- 
man has entered Parliament at a moment 
when there should be a splendid opportunity 
for a man of his many accomplishments. 


[4s meagre obituary notices of Professor 

@Arcy W. Thompson deserve the 
amplification of a passing bibliographical 
docket. Before entering on his thirty-five 
years’ tenure of the Greek chair at Galway 
Dr.Thompson spent twelve years as a classical 
master in the Edinburgh Academy. R. L. 
Stevenson was one of his pupils, and the 
school club of Stevenson’s contemporaries 
still bears Thompson’s name. Under the 
title of Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster he 
published in 1864, through Mr. David Douglas 
of Edinburgh, a little volume of memories of 
school and college and of personal experiences 
in instructing youth full of shrewd, humorous, 
and amazingly adroit fencing with the perennial 
problems of education. 


his first fruit of his invention was touch- 
ingly dedicated to his motherless infant 
(now Professor d’Arcy W. Thompson, C.B., 
of Dundee, who was one of the British 
fisheries experts on the Behring Sea Com- 
mission). Ido not think the book was ever 
properly pushed into the ken of the wider 
reading public, but it has never ceased to be 
read and re-read in two very wide-apart 
centres of literary tradition—Edinburgh and 
Boston—and over this limited locale it holds 
its own practically as a classic. A Boston 
firm issued an unauthorised edition in 1885 
and Messrs. W. and C. Heath brought out in 
1898 a reprint with a new preface by the 
author. In 1867 Thompson issued a volume 
of selected sayings from the Athenian tragic 
dramatists with English paraphrases (often 
metrical) on the opposite page. 


n 1868 he delivered twelve Lowell lectures 
at Boston which were brought together 
into a book called Wayside Thoughts (long 
ago out of print). From that day to this he 
kept unaccountable silence, but his two 
volumes of essays remain the two most 
delightful books on schoolmastering in the 
language. His first volume contains one of the 
earliest, sanest, and wittiest statements from a 
masculine pen of the case for the higher 
education of women. Excepting only some 
obsolete (though as readable as rash) specu- 
lations on philosophy his essays read as fresh 
as ever and claim their place on the shelf 
beside that other Edinburgh masterpiece of 
the desultory essay—Dr. John Brown’s Hore 


Russell 


MR. HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


Subsecive. If Thompson has left any papers 
which bridge over his thirty-five years’ silence 
they should certainly be printed. 
ApS six supplemental volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, to which 
recent allusion was made in these columns, 
are not to be allowed to have matters all 
theirownway. Messrs. W. and R. Chambers 
are constantly bringing their ten compact 
volumes up to date, and although Messrs. 
A. and C. Black are tied down by their agree- 
ment with the 7zmes not to bring out a tenth 
edition of the Britannica for fifteen years 
Edinburgh is preparing a third string to its 
bow in the encyclopedia line. Not content 
with the great success of their pocket editions 
on India paper Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons— 
of which Mr. G. M. Brown, M.P. for Central 
Edinburgh, a son-in-law of the late founder of 
the firm, is now the head—are adventuring a 
large amount of capital on a new compendium 
of universal information. The Messrs. Nelson 
enjoy peculiar advantages in the possession 
of a splendid printing establishment of their 
own which has grown up to supply their 
gigantic trade in educational literature. 


he new undertaking is under the -general 
editorship of Mr. David Sandeman and 
has now been some eight months in hand. 
It has a certain broad resemblance to 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, but the editor 
is spreading his net even wider and the multi- 
tude of small articles make it approach more 
nearly to the dictionary form. Many of the 
earlier articles have been given out, and while 
occasional articles as far as “ D ” have got into 
the printer’s hands the main march of the 
work has just passed “Army,” though 
some of the principal articles are completed 
as far down the alphabet as “ Psychology.” 


he success of Edinburgh in this par- 
ticular branch of bookmaking seems to 

be due to four factors—the existence within a 
small and convenient radius of enterprising 
and wealthy publishing firms, of houses un- 
rivalled the world over for accurate and 
artistic typography, of well-equipped libraries, 
including necessarily one with the copyright 
privilege, and of such a sufficient number of 
scholars as is furnished by the easily acces- 
sible professional and academic circles of a 
capital town and a university centre which 
has not, like London, been paralysed by its 
own overgrowth. It was not without reason 
that Professor Sayce, the famous Orientalist, 
after making inquiries round the country 


recently as to the most convenient residence 
for a scholar, decided ultimately on coming to 
settle in Edinburgh. 


he New Spalding Club, of which the 
King has just become patron, is one of 
the most energetic bodies of antiquaries in 
the country. The club was first started in 
Aberdeen in 1841 and came to an end after 
publishing thirty-eight most valuable works in 
1871. The present club was constituted in 
1883 and has done most admirable genea- 
logical and bibliographical work. The latest 
book, Zhe Records of Invercauld, deals with 
the King’s great Deeside neighbours, the 
Farquharsons. The club is about to publish 
a history of the House of Gordon under 
the editorship of Mr. J. M. Bulloch, who 
contributes to the first volume a genealogy 
of the Gordons of Abergeldie, who are 
the King’s landlords, and the Gordons of 
Gight, the extraordinary maternal ancestors 
of Byron. It may be years, however, before 
the work is finished. Lord Aberdeen, 
who represents one of the important 
branches of the house of Gordon, takes the 
keenest interest in his own race, and has just 
erected at Haddo House a most elaborate 
genealogical account of his family carved 
in granite; the inscriptions commemorate 
the race from the Gordon who fell at the 
battle of Brechin in 1452 to the Hon. and 
Rev. Douglas Hamilton Gordon, who died 
last December. 


A highly interesting book that will be pub- 

lished early in March is called The 
Guardian of Marie Antoinette, and is by 
Miss Lillian C. Smythe, who is well known in 
journalistic as well as in literary and artistic 
circles. Miss Smythe’s book deals with the 
inner life of the Austrian and French courts, 
and circumstances have permitted her to 
gather together an amount of altogether 
authentic material that has not before been 
submitted to the public. The “ guardian” of 
the hapless French Queen was the Austrian 
Ambassador to the Court of Versailles, the 
Comte de Mercy-Argenteau. He was en- 
trusted with the care of Marie Antoinette 
when, as a child of fourteen, she married the 
Dauphin and entered upon her life at the 
Court of Louis XV. Miss Lillian Smythe has 
had access to the papers left by the Comte 
de Mercy-Argenteau now in the posses- 
sion of the present representative of that 
ancient family, the Comtesse de Mercy- 
Argenteau, Princesse de Montglyon, Duchesse 
d’Avaroy. 


t was by the special permission of this lady 
that the beautiful portraits which are 
reproduced in Miss Smythe’s book were 
photographed and are to be published. 
These portraits hang on the walls of the 
Chateau d’Argenteau and have never before 
been reproduced. Among them is an abso- 
lutely unknown portrait of Marie Antoinette 
and another of Louis XVI. There is also an 
unique portrait of the Empress Marie Therese 
of Austria and her imperial consort, Joseph II. 
Among the photographs of miniatures which 
will also add to the interest of the volume are 
reproductions of likenesses of Madame de 
Pompadour, Madame Dubarry, and many: 
other celebrities of those famous courts. 
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HOW AMATEURS HAVE SUPPORTED ENGLISH MUSIC. 


Elliott & Fry 
SIR A. MACKENZIE 


Who will conduct his Coriolanus suite to-night 


4 yueen Alexandra has graciously consented 
QO to become the patroness of the West- 
minster Orchestral Society. To-night this 
flourishing society will give its fiftieth concert 
in the Kensington Town Hall. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie has kindly consented to conduct 
his Coriolanus suite, and Miss Beatrice 
Spencer will also take part in the evening’s pro- 
gramme. The orchestra, which is about seventy 
‘strong, will play two overtures and the “ New 
World” symphony by Dvorak, but the attrac- 
tion of the evening will certainly be Mr. 
Leonard Borwick, who is to play Beethoven’s 
‘concerto in E flat (the “ Emperor”) for piano- 
‘forte and orchestra. 


M: Borwick was born at Walthamstow in 

the year 1868, and was brought up in 
‘a musical atmosphere. His father, an excel- 
lent amateur ’cellist, knew most of the leading 
musicians of the day. Mr. Leonard Borwick 
was only eight years old when he first accom- 
panied Piatti. He studied the pianoforte with 
Mr. Henry Bird in England and afterwards 
with Madame Schumann at Frankfort. The 
‘concerto which he will play this evening is the 
one that he played at Frankfort in 1889 when 
he made his first appearance in public. Mr. 
Borwick made his débu¢ in England in 1890 
at a Philharmonic concert, and since that time 
has played at all the principal concerts in 
this country and also on the Continent. 


here is a very interesting history attached 
to the Westminster Orchestral Society. 
In the year 1860 a “wind instrument class” 
was started by the emfloyés of the celebrated 
firm of Broadwood and Son, pianoforte makers, 
and the rehearsals were held at the factory in 
Horseferry Road, Westminster. The con- 
‘ductor of this class was Mr. Thomas Sullivan, 
the father of Sir Arthur Sullivan. The 
youthful Arthur was accustomed to attend the 
rehearsals and play any instrument that might 
be required. Another well-known musician, 
the late Walter Bache, took part in those 
early meetings and played the tenor saxhorn. 
Mr. Thomas Sullivan died in 1864 and was 
succeeded by Mr. Sibold and other military 
conductors. 


Being an account of 
the Westminster Orchestral 
Society, which gives its 
50th Concert to-night, 


MR. STEWART MACPHERSON 


Honorary conductor of the society 


n 1877 the “class,” under Mr. Doust, 
developed into a stringed orchestra, but 

it was not until 1885 that it was formed into 
an orchestral society on an independent basis. 
The band at that time consisted of two violins, 
viola, double bass, flute, clarinet, two cornets, 
and euphonium. Being dissatisfied with their 
répertoire of “light music” and wishing to 
explore the regions of classical composition 
they reorganised the society and called it the 
Westminster Orchestral Society. Outside 


Russell 
MR. LEONARD BORWICK 


Who plays Beethoven's “*‘ Emperor” Concerto 


members were admitted and Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson, at that time one of the foremost 
students at the Royal Academy of Music, 
was offered the conductorship of the new 
organisation. Mr. Macpherson — willingly 
accepted the post and soon induced some of 
the best students at the Royal Academy of 
Music and Royal College of Music to join the 
society. New life was thus infused into the 
orchestra and rehearsals were held at Great 
Pulteney Street 
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Russell 
DR. VILLIERS STANFORD 


One of the vice-presidents of the society 


ossibly it may be of some interest to men- 
tion a few names of the members of the 
orchestra at this period of its existence. Mr. 
Henry J. Wood, the eminent conductor of the 
Queen’s Hall orchestra, was wont to play the 
drums ; Mr. Charles Godfrey, jun., and Mr. 
Dan Godfrey, jun, the clarinet ; Mr. Arthur 
Godfrey, the flute; Mr J. Edward Hamble- 
ton, the ’cello; Mr. Edward O’Brien the 
violin, and many other musicians who have 
made names for themselves in the musical 
world also played under the baton of Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson. 


aie first concert given by the West- 

minster Orchestral Society was held in 
Broadwood’s factory in Horseferry Road, July, 
1885. At Christmas, 1885, they gave in the 
Westminster Town Hall a performance of 
Handel’s J7ess¢ah with the original orchestra- 
tion (as far as possible). They had an orchestra 
of strings, hautboys, bassoons, trumpets, 
drums, and organ. Mr. Stewart Macpherson 
wrote the organ part from a figured bass and 
the recitatives were played on a Burckhardt 
Tschudi harpsichord. Since that time three 
concerts have been given each year, and it 
has been the aim of the committee to bring 
forward works by British composers. 


It is interesting to find that this society 

since its formation has _ performea 
over a hundred works by British musicians, 
many of which have been specially written for 
it and have been conducted by their respective 
composers. Amongst the new works pro- 
duced were Mackenzie's ‘‘ Highland Ballad” 
for violin and orchestra; A. D. Arnott’s 
overture, Zartarin; a suite by Walter 
Wesché ; Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales, 
by that rising composer, Harry Farjeon; a 
symphony and a Highland ballad by the 
popular conductor, Mr. Stewart Macpherson ; 
and a symphony by Arthur Barclay. 


n 1893 and 1898 two extra concerts were 
given at St. James’s Hall. ‘The first was 

a complimentary concert to the conductor, 
and the Streatham Choral Society lent valu- 
able aid. Mr. Walter Macfarren and Mr. 
Charles Santley also took part on that 
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occasion. At the second extra concert in 1898 
the Westminster Orchestral Society had the 
assistance of the Streatham and Reigate 
choral societies, the band and chorus num- 
bering 350. Mr. Macpherson’s mass in D 
was performed with great success, and 
Madame Ruth Lamb 
made her first appear- 
ance in London asa singer. 
At the same concert a 
choral overture by the late 
Thomas Wingham was 
produced. 


Reverting to the ordi- 

nary concerts of each 
‘season it is worthy of 
note to record the appear- 
ances of Sir Charles and 
Lady Hallé in 1894. Sir 
‘Charles played the Schu- 
mann concerto; Lady 
Hallé delighted everyone 
with Mendelssohn’s violin 
‘concerto, and both took 
part in the Kreutzer Sonata. 
Miss Liza Lehmann also 
sang a scena from Benja- 
min Goddard’s ‘ Ballet 


d@’Autrefois.” 
M" Stewart Macpher- 
son has conducted 
all the concerts since 1885 
with the exception of two. 
In 1899 he was ill and 
Mr. Frederick Corder took 
his place, and at the 
‘Christmas concert of 1900 
ithe baton was kindly taken 
‘by Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie, owing to Mr. Mac- 
pherson being away in the 
colonies examining for the 
Associated Board of the 
Royal Academy of Music 
and Royal College of 
Music. 


AN great feature of the 

Westminster Orches- 
tral Society is that mem- 
bership is not restricted to 
the sterner sex. Many 
ladies play stringed instru- 
ments, and a few have the 
pluck to tackle the haut- 
boy, clarinet, and horn. 
Amongst those who in- 
dulge in wind instruments 
we may mention Miss 
Leila Bull, Miss Frances 
Thomas, and Miss Rosa- 
bel Watson. Mr. Easton 
is the leader of the band, 
and each section has a 
thoroughly good _profes- 
sional player as principal. 


M: Algernon Rose, Mr. 

W. E. Horn, and 
Mr. Twyford Taylor, who 
have been connected in an 
official way with the society 
for the last sixteen yerrs, 
have found it necessary to 
retire from their labours 
owing to pressure of other 
work. There is not the s'ightest doubt that 
the Westminster Orchestral Society owes its 
present flourishing condition to their energy 
and the great interest they have always taken 
in its welfare. But the connection between 
the celebrated firm and the society is not 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


entirely broken as one of the directors of 
Broadwoods is the chairman of the council 
for the present season. 


Fa a society of this kind to be a success it 
is necessary that the conductor should 


IN HER 


be aman of varied qualifications. He must 
not only be an excellent musician and a good 
conductor, but he must be a man with tact. 
Such a conductor the Westminster Orchestral 
Society possesses in Mr. Stewart Macpherson. 
For sixteen years he has led his forces through 
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many a fight, and together they have won 
many a victory. He believes in them and 
they in him. With this mutual confidence 
one cannot be surprised at the excellent 
results obtained. The Westminster Orches- 
tral Society now ranks as one of the best ama- 

teur orchestras in London. 


M: Stewart Macpher- 

son was born in 
Liverpool in the year 1865 
and was educated at the 
City of London School. 
Having won the Sterndale 
Bennett Scholarship he 
entered the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music in 1880, 
and remained there for 
seven years. His masters 
for composition, piano- 
forte, violin, and organ 


were, respectively, Sir 
George Macfarren, Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, Mr. 


Frye Parker, and Mr. W. 
G. Wood. In 1887 he 
was appointed assistant 
professor of harmony and 
composition at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and 
about two years later was 
advanced to the full pro- 
fessorship. He was made 
a Fellow in 1892. Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson still 
teaches at the Royal Aca- 
demy of Mus‘c and gives 
about one hundred lessons 
each week. 
he Streatham Choral 
Society was founded 
by him in 1886 and the 
Reigate Choral Society in 
1897. He gave up the 
latter in 1899 owing to 
over - pressure of work. 
For twelve years he was 
the organist of Emmanuel 
Church, Streatham Com- 
mon, but relinquished the 
post so that he might get 
one free day in the week. 
Mr. Macpherson is an ex- 
aminer for the Associated 
Board of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music and Royal 
College of Music and has 
examined candidates not 
only’ in the British Isles 
but in Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand. In 
addition to songs, church 
music, orchestral pieces, 
and a mass he has found 
time (though I do not quite 
know how) to write three 
books on harmony and 
counterpoint which are 
widely used at the Royal 
Academy of Music and 
other kindred institutions at 
home and in the colonies. 
ueen Alexandra like 
most Danes is im- 
mensly interested in music, 
and she is a_ constant 
attendér at the Covent Garden opera, where 
during the “Ring” she has often taken her 
seat in the box early in the evening and dined 
in the theatre during the performance. On 
April 10, 1885, she received the degree of Doctor 
of Music from the Royal University of Ireland. 
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Current Sports and Pastimes. 


The Fourth Test.—With the defeat of Mr. 
MacLaren’s team last week all interest in the 
-est matches may be said to have vanished. 
By winning the remaining match it is, of 
course, possible for the Englishmen to put a 
rather better appearance on affairs, but now 
that the rubber has been secured it is not 
likely that the last test match will be played 
with quite the same keenness as the other four. 
It would have, perhaps, been too much to 
expect Mr. MacLaren’s team, minus its best 
bowler, to defeat the full strength of Australia, 
but at the end of the second day’s play the 
Englishmen stood, apparently, in such an 
excellent position that their defeat came as a 
somewhat rude awakening. 


A Lack of Batting.—As the game was 
played it was lack of batting in the second 
innings rather than weakness in bowling 
which led to the defeat of Mr. Maclaren’s men. 
It is, of course, possible that had Barnes been 
able to bowl the Australian total might have 
fallen far short of 300, but under any circum- 
stances an Australian victory would have been 
practically assured when seven of the English 
side were got rid of for seventy-five in the 
second innings. 

The Failure of the Tour.—Although Jes- 


sop has done nothing in Australia to justify 
his reputation as the greatest of hitters, the 


Hilts & Saunders 
H. ALEXANDER 


The well-known English international forward 


really inexplicable failure of the tour has been 
A. O. Jones. With a hitter one is always 
prepared for failure. His presence in the 
team is entirely due to his 
adoption of risky methods, 
and if luck has not been 
on Mr, Jessop’s side asa 
batsman, his fielding has 
been brilliant and _ his 
bowling most useful. On 
the other hand one ex- 
pects a certain degree of 
consistency from a_ player 
of the class of Mr. Jones, 
but hitherto, so far as 
batting goes, he has only 
been consistent {in his 
failure. Of course, every 
touring team has produced 
disappointments, but I 
cannot recall any instance 
of a player of the skill and 
reputation of A. O. Jones 
failing so dismally on 
Australian wickets with- 
out some clear cause, 


P. L. HOLLINS 


Who played back for Cambridge v. Oxford at 
Queen’s Club on Saturday 


A Fine Forward.—Though the “Pro- 
phet ” as was generally expected was unable 
to lead the English fifteen against Wales 
at Blackheath the captaincy after all de- 
volved on a forward after his own heart, and 
also on a Richmond man. © Better known 
by reason of his active connection with the 
Birkenhead Park Club and as one of 
Cheshire’s very best scrimmagers for several 
years the Richmond club can none the less 
claim H. Alexander like J. Daniell as one of 
its own. In the Uppingham School fifteen 
of 1895 and 1896 he bore the character of a 
forward of great promise equally good in the 
scrum as wellas in the loose. This reputa- 
tion he more than upheld at Oxford, doing 
excellent work against Cambridge in the 
inter-university matches of 1897 and 1898. 
His first international was against Ireland in 
1899, since which time he has never missed 


BOAT RACE 
Mr. W. L. Fletcher coaching two of the Oxford crew 


GETTING INTO TRIM FOR THE 
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his English cap. As a forward he is quite im 
the first flight, using his feet well, particularly 
when the scrimmage breaks up, and working 
bard to the bitter end. 


The Boat Race Prospects.—Now that 
both eights for the University race have becn 
finally chosen a few particulars about the men 
may be of interest. Every boat race produces. 
a coincidence of some sort, which this year is. 
to be found in the fact that bow in each boat 
has been on service in South Africa. F. O. J. 
Huntley, the dark blue stroke, filled the same: 
thwart in the University College eight which 
won the Ladies’ Plate at Henley last year, 
while A. J. Swanzy and H. W. Adams were: 
his colleagues at numbers five and six in that 
victorious combination. The American in- 
vasion is represented in the Oxford crew at 
four aid five by D. and J. Milburn of Lincoln. 
G. S. Maclagan of Magdalen, who will again 
steer the Oxford boat, is by this time quite a 
veteran over the Putney to Mortlake course. 


A Double Blue.—With regard to the 
Cantabs, R. H. Nelson, the old blue, has 
been shifted from the bow to the stroke thwart, 
and seems to be giving every satisfaction in 
his new position, T. Drysdale is, of course, 
the Rugger blue, while he also won the Col- 
quhoun Sculls for Jesus College for the first 
time in their history. Numbers three and: 


P. P. BRAITHWAITE 
One of the Cambridge half-backs 


seven, J. Edwards-Moss and P. H. Thomas, 
are two Eton freshmen. The first-namea 
comes of a noted rowing family, who have,. 
however, been rather more 
identified with the sister 
university. Oxford will 
most likely use a shortened: 
craft after a design by 
Dr. Warre, while it is. 
highly probable that they 
may try Mr. Fletcher’s 
swivel rowlocks. 


North v. South.—The 
North v. South Association 
fixture is a great improve- 
ment on the old amateur 
v. professional match as a 
help to selecting an inter- 
national team. Is it not 
time, however, that some 
other venue was chosen ? 
For any match which 
attracts only a few thou- 
sands Queen’s Club would 
be infinitely more suitable. 
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The Three Best European Figure Skaters 
“of the Day.—It is high praise, but the trio 
whose portraits are given on this page are 
fu.ly entitled to the claim. Two years—or is 


it three?—ago the judges of the world’s 


Three of the chief competitors for the world’s speed skating champion- 
The names, reading from left to right, are 


ship at Davos, 
Fuchs, Hugel, Salchow 


amateur figure skating championship at Davos 
found it very difficult to decide between Hiigel 
of Vienna and Salchow of Stockholm. The 
Austrian got the verdict, but only by the 
smallest of last year for good 
reasons he was unable to compete, though he 
remains in some respects without a rival. 
His mantle has fallen on a worthy successor 
in Ulrich Salchow. Last spring the Swedish 
skater won the world’s amateur figure skating 
championship at-Stockholm. To this he 
added a few weeks since he international 
figure skating championship, which formed a 
part of the annual meeting held at Davos. 
In this last competition he found a worthy 
foeman in Fuchs of Vienna, whom he beat by 
only nine points with an aggregate of 281. If 
anything Fuchs is the more artistic to look at ; 
on the other hand, Salchow was more infinite 
in the variety of his figures, and if not quite so 
pleasing from the standpoint of the spectator 
is, perhaps, the greatest master of the whole 
art of international figure skating of to-day. 


margins ; 


Champions on Skates.—As was only to 
be expected the spell of frost during the last 
fortnight brought the National Skating Asso- 
ciation very much to the fore, and champion- 
ships of all sizes and forms were brought off. 
The most interesting of 
these was possibly the 
contest for the amateur 
skating championship, 
which came off on Feb- 
ruary 14 at Lingay Fen 
near Cambridge. The 
course was a mile and a 
half long with three 
turns, and there were 
eight competitors, of 
whom the holder, A. 
Tebbit, easily upheld his 
title for the third time in 
succession. Tebbit’s 
‘time for the whole dis- 
tance was 5 min. 10%sec., 
while the second man 
home, Pridgeon, took 
just 21 sec. longer to 
complete the course. 


A New  Depar- 
ture. — Public — school 
matches according. to 
**Soccer” rules have 
been regular features of 
the football programme 
for many yéars as every- 
one knows. Bradfield, 
Brighton, Charterhouse, Lancing, Malvern, 
Radley, Repton, Rossall, Shrewsbury, and 
Westminster, all of them play the Association 
game and that only. But the match to take 
place at Winchester to-day between Charter- 
house and Winchester represents a new as 
well as interesting departure. Winchester, 
like Eton and Harrow, has a peculiar code of 
its own. It is only, indeed, quite recently 
that the Wykehamists have tried to play the 
Association game at all, and then only for 
a few weeks of the spring term after their own 
regular football season is over. Their show 
to-day will therefore naturally be watched 
with great interest. 


Carl Keisch 


Fallacious Figures.— When Mr. C. B. Fry 
a short time ago remarked in the columns of a 
daily paper on the value of Hirst in his more 
recent form to an English team, a Statistical 
correspondent replied showing in figures that 
the bowlers at present with Mr. MacLaren in 
Australia had done better than any previous set 
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Getting ready to start for a smart spin 
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of English bowlers that had gone out. Figures 
in such a case prove little or nothing as their 
valu2 depends entirely upon the conditions of 
the wickets on which they were obtained. It 
seems to be an unquestionable fact that 
during the present tour more wet and sticky 
patches have been met with than was the case 
on either of Mr. Stoddart’s visits. If this is 
the case of course Barnes, Blythe, and Braund 
have enjoyed considerable advantage over 
their predecessors. G. L. Jessop, who may 
be supposed to know what he is talking about, 
apparently takes this view. At any rate he 
has given his opinion most emphatically that 
on the pitch on which the Australians played 


A. TEBBIT 


The amateur skating champion 


their first innings of the third test match the 
English bowlers did not take the fullest 
advantage of their opportunities. With the 
wicket in the condition it was no team in the 
world would have made sixty runs against 
Jack Hearne and Peel. 

An Unattractive Championship. — The 
amateur billiard championship has not proved 
more enthralling than usual, There are diffi- 
culties in evolving a definition of the billiard 
amateur which will exclude those whose 
tastes and surroundings are entirely profes- 
sional, but as long as the so-called amateur 
championship fails to. attract so many of the 
most. skilful amateurs in the country it is not 
likely to be taken very seriously by the public. 
It is common knowledge that there are at least 
two amateurs in the country who can give 
odds to any of the winners of the amateur 
championship, and that there are to be found 
in-the army many players whose form is good 
enough to win the championship, but none 
of these ever compete, 
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THE STRANGE EXPERIENCE OF A BOOK-HUNTER. 
A COMPLETE STORY. By Rosa Mulholland. 


I was always a book-hunter. One winter 

day I entered a small book shop in an 
obscure neighbourhood. It was growing dark, 
and the owner of the shop was chiefly a voice, 
until suddenly a brilliant jet of gas showed 
me a little sallow man, bright-eyed, on a 
background of sombre book shelves. He 
informed me that he was busy packing as he 
was leaving the premises. 

“You want a larger place, I suppose ?” 
I said. 

“Well, no, sir; the place is big enough, 
and it’s been a lucky spot to me for many 
years, and I’m sorry to leave it.” 

He looked so regretful that I felt I ought 
to express a sympathetic curiosity as to the 
reasons for his flitting. 

“The fact is, sir,’ he answered to my 
polite expressions, ‘‘[ don’t mind telling you, 
though it sounds silly, since last Christmas or 
thereabouts this shop has been haunted.” 

“By what?” I exclaimed in amused 
astonishment. 

“Well, sir, he’s a very respectable-looking 
party that ghost is, quite a figure fora book 
shop, but I don’t like him prying about in the 
small hours of the night; makes me feel 
creepy, so that I’ve got sort of sick over it all 
and I’ve made up my mind to leave him in 
possession.” 

He looked so little like the hero of such an 
experience that I laughed. 

“You may laugh, sir,” he said, ‘‘ but when 
you have had your laugh I will say it again. 
This shop is haunted for more than a year 


past. I don’t mind who knows it now that I 
am leaving. It’s the landlord’s business to 
look to it.” 


“Charge the ghost a heavy rent and set 
the bailiffs on him if he will not pay. That is 
what your landlord will have to do,” I sai-l. 

“Ah, sir, you can enjoy your little joke 
and go home and sleep sound, you can, not 
afraid to be wakened all a-creep by something 
you can’t put your hands on. It’s no use 
firing a shot or calling the police to take a 
burglar who can go through the wall while 
you're looking at him.” 

“ Does he burgle much ? ” 

“T can’t say that I’ve missed anything 
after he has been.” 

“Perhaps he only wants to read the 
books.” 

“He'll have to do without reading them 
after this week,” said the little man briskly. 
I made a small purchase and promised to 
visit him some weeks later in his new esta- 
blishment. 

About a month elapsed before I fulfilled 
my promise, and when | went in search of my 
bewildered bookseller in the premises to which 
he had migrated I found the place still in the 
disorder following a flitting, the little man 
seated disconsolately on an unopened packing 
case. A few shelves only had been filled 
with the transported books and the rest stood 
empty. 

When I spoke to him he looked at me 
despondently and shook his head. 

“What is wrong now?” I asked. 

“It’s all wrong,” he said ina low frightened 
voice, “he’s followed me ! ” 

Then I felt quite sure that the little man 


was losing his wits. I tried reasoning, then 
ridicule. Nothing moved him. 

‘What am I to do?” he asked despair- 
ingly. “If I sell up and go to Australia that 
thing will still follow me.” 

To change the subject I mounted a ladder 
and began to study the backs of the volumes 
which had been ranged on the new shelves 
before his courage had failed him. 

‘Now, here is a book which interests me,” 
I said, and I took it down. I examined it 
carefully and found it a quite unique copy of a 
very ancient work ; in fact, it wasa rare prize, 
a treasure to a collector. It was worth a con- 
siderable sum of money which I felt willing to 
pay for it. 

Having explained my views to my dis- 
heartened little friend I found him cheered by 
the surprise of so excellent a sale. I took 
possession of the precious volume and quitted 
the shop with it. 

I am the owner of rather a noted collection 
which is nicely housed within my library, and 
here I placed my new'y-acquired treasure in 
an honoured niche, having first spent an even- 
ing in exploring its contents. “A lucky 
adventure,” I reflected as [ stood back to 
observe how its shabby nobility of outward 
aspect was distinguished among the finer 
bindings of less kingly volumes. 

Then I went to bed. It is my fancy to 
have my bedroom close to my library. 1 was 
roused from my first sleep suddenly by—I 
knew not what. I lay listening, hearing 
nothing yet convinced that some unusual 
sound had broken my slumber. After waiting 
for a time which seemed long I was falling 
asleep again when a sudden noise made me 
jump, a heavy thud like the sound of a large 
book falling on the floor of the adjoining library. 
The first thought occurring to me was that | 
had replaced some volume carelessly and 
awkwardly on its shelf, from which it had 
dropped. To satisfy myself on the point I got 
up, struck a light, and went into the library. 
No one was there, nothing was disturbed ; 
evidently no book had fallen from its shelf. 
Yet the noise I had heard was certainly like 
the sound of a book that falls. No doubt 
there was an explanation of the occurrence if 
one could only guess it. I returned to bed 
and happily was soon fast asleep. 

Next morning the impression on my mind 
of what had occurred in the night was a very 
slight one. I thought of my little bookseller 
and smiled. ‘Such trifles,” I reflected, “are 
the origin of the scares of the ignorant. Some 
small natural cause, a great deal of imagina- 
tion run mad, and you have the pheno- 
menon.” 

After that I was absent from home for 
some little time. The night following my 
return I was awakenel suddenly in precisely 
the same manner as on the former occasion 
feeling sure that some unusual disturbance 
had aroused me. I looked at my watch and 
found that it was the mysterious hour of all 
the dark ones, three o’clock in the morning, 
an hour at-which the day-sunned earth is at 
the extreme point of chill, an hour at which 
sick men die. I was aware, with a little thrill, 
that it was the very same moment of the night 
as that at which I had some weeks before 
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wakened to hear the sound of a heavy book 
falling in the library. More full of curiosity” 
than on the last occasion I proceeded, cand!e: 
in hand, to the library door. It stood open,. 
and something impelled me to extinguish my 
light. Having done so I perceived that there 
was a faint glimmer within the apartment 
which I was about to enter. With a strange: 
sense of expectation I pushed open the door. 

The light seemed to come from a figure: 
which was standing with its back to me, an 
arm uplifted, the hand on a book on the shelf 
above its head. The light was not strong, but: 
one by which it might be possible to read, 
Recalling it afterwards, I thought of the light 
of St. Columba’s left hand by which he was 
able to write his famous copy of the Gospel. 
1 thought I had made no noise, but as my 
foot crossed the threshold the figure turned 
its head, looked at me, and vanished. 

I touched a button at the door and the: 
electric light filled the place. I searched in 
every corner of the library, afterwards sum- 
moned a man servant, with whose assistance: 
I examined all the rooms in the house. 
Nothing, however, came of our efforts to: 
account for the extraordinary occurrence. 

My servant, who was a lively fellow, began 
to tell me of how he once thought he was. 
threatened by an assassin, and found that it 
was his own shadow projected by a light 
behind him. I allowed him to think me the 
victim of hallucination, and as before returned 
to bed, but not to sleep. The vision had been 
exceedingly vivid and had left a mark which 
could not be easily rubbed out of the memory. 

After that I made a practice of reading in 
bed until the mystic hour of three had passed, 
and kept the doors of my bedroom and the: 
library opened wide. Some time elapsed and 
nothing startling happened. I began to fail 
from my vigilance and to fall asleep before: 
the exciting moment expected had arrived. 
When my extraordinary experience occurred 
to my mind I found myself reasoning on the 
unconscious action of the brain as in dreams,, 
and wondering how far my dwelling on the 
terrors of the little man in the shop had. 
operated in creating the apparition which had: 
so strangely seemed presented to me by my 
ordinary visual perception. 

One evening when I had arrived at this. 
point of reasoning and the strain of expecta- 
tion had been quite slackened I was sitting 
in my library, reading by the electric light. 
which illuminated the apartment with its 
usual brilliance. Suddenly glancing up from: 
my book I sawa man sitting oppositeto me. I 
had not heard anyone coming in, the door was. 
shut, and the last time I had been conscious. 
of looking around me I had certainly been 
alone. I gazed at the person who was thus. 
unaccountably bearing me company. He was. 
a large, sallow-browed, thoughtful-looking 
man, apparently about sixty years of age, 
dressed in the clothes that men wore a 
hundred years ago, high-collared coat, white: 
neckcloth, with hair and whiskers cut ac- 
cording to the fashion of that day. There 
was nothing visionary about his appearance ;: 
he was bending over his book, absorbed in it, 
as I was absorbed in mine, and, preoccupied’ 
as I had so lately been with the mystic, it did 
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not cross my mind at the moment that the 
intruder on my privacy was not of ordinary 
flesh and blood. While I observed him 
fixedly, however, he raised his head, and a 
pair of strange eyes full of a weird expression 
fastened themselves on mine. I also sawa 
wavering movement about the different parts 
of his body unlike anything I had ever seen 
before except in a cloud that has taken some 
extraordinary form but threatens to break up 
and reshape itself. The eyes expressed an 
earnest sense of need, an appeal of some kind 
—the lips moved as if they would speak but 
could not. While I returned the look, held 
by an indescribable fascination, I grew aware 
that this was a being not subject to the same 
conditions as myself. My impulse was to 
touch him to make sure of his actual existence 
before I responded to his seeming, before I 
answered the appeal in his eyes by an uttered 
question, 

I rose in my seat and made a step to cross 
to his side of the table intending to put my 
hands upon’ his shoulders and satisfy myself 
as to the material of the being with whom I 
was about to hold communication. In making 
this movement I removed my eyes from his. 
When I directed them again towards the 
place where he had been sitting 
there was no one to be seen; 
the intruder had vanished. 

I confess [ felt a shock un- 
like anything I had ever experi- 
enced before and a regret that I 
had not responded to the appeal 
which those eerie and urgent 
eyes had made to me. It was 
evident that my opportunity was 
passed. He or his permissors 
could not wait on the dilatori- 
ness of my intention. 

I went to the spot where I 
had seen himsitting. The book 
in which he had appeared 
absorbed lay open on the table. 
It was the book that I had 
bought from the haunted book- 
seller. It was not I, certainly, 
who had taken it from its niche 
on my shelves and spread it open 
on the table as now I found it. 

This amazing incident troubled me more 
with regret than apprehension. I was pur- 
‘sued by the urgent appeal in the eyes of one 
who was a fellow being, even though moving 
on an altogether different plane and subject 
to quite other laws and limitations. Across 
the bridge that separated us he had looked to 
me for help, and I had failed him. 

I kept hoping for another chance, but 
nothing happened until one evening when 
again reading in my library I was startled by 
words conveyed to me not by the sound of a 
voce but rather as if a breeze had wafted 
them across my brain with the emphasis and 
suggested meaning of a message making an 
appointment. 

“At the Criterion to-morrow at two 
o’clock” was the wording of this silent 
telegram. 

I repeated the words aloud, looking at the 
place where my mysterious visitor had sat, 
then at the shelf where the book so strangely 
connected with him reposed in its place. 
Nothing answered me, and the sound of my 
own voice thus speaking made me seem to 
myself for a moment as though doubtful of 
my own sanity. That feeling passed, how- 
ever, before the return wave of an intensity of 
conviction. : 

“The Criterion at two o’clock must mean 


the restaurant,” I reflected, and I resolved to 
seize and follow the fantastic clue which my 
imagination or something else had put into 
my hand. Accordingly the next day at the 
suggested hour I walked into the place 
appointed and looked around me. I selected 
a table, sat down, and ordered lunch. Half 
smiling at my own mood and movements I 
admitted to myself that I expected nothing 
unusual to happen. I would, however, wait 
an hour on the possible or impossible, 
after which I would feel that | had {indulged 
my fancy quite sufficiently and would go on 
my way. 

While I studied the menu card a young 
man walked up to the table, glanced at me, 
and sat down opposite to me. Something 
about him struck me as familiar though I was 
sure that I had never seen him before. He 
was a large young man with a sallow, thought- 
ful face and penetrating dark eyes which he 
turned on me occasionally while we both 
waited to be served with luncheon. After a 
few minutes we entered into conversation. 
As my companion made some remarks with 
regard to the place we were in, as to comfort 
and convenience, I was led to say that I had 
not had much experience of its capabilities, in 


The Fever Ship. 


There’ll be no weeping girls ashore when our ship sails, 

And no crews cheering us standing on the rails, 

And no Blue Peter afoul the royal stay, 

For we’ve the yellow fever. 
It’s cruel when a fo’c’s’le gets the fever. 


And Dick has got the shiver-fits, and look what I was told, 
I went to beg a sack for him to keep him from the cold. 


Harry died to-day. 


“ Sir, can I have a sack?’’ I says, “for Dick ’e’s fit to die,” 
“Oh! sack be shot,” the skipper says, “just let the rotter lie.” 
It’s cruel when a fo’c’s’le gets the fever. 


It’s a bitter port is Santos and a hungry land, 
With rows of graves already dug in yonder strip of sand. 
And Dick, he’s hollerin’ up the latch, he says he’s going blue, 
His poor teeth are a-chattering—an’ what’s a man to do? 


It’s cruel when a fo’c’s’le gets the fever. 
J. MASEFIELD. my 


fact that I should not have been there at that 
moment but for very odd circumstances, an 
admission which I followed up by asking 
whether he believed in mysterious or super- 
natural intimations or occurrences. He 
looked at me straight with his peculiar eyes 
and said, “‘ It is a subject which is occupying me 
much at present, though you would say that, 
as a lawyer, [am one of the last persons to 
be affected by such problems.” 

“Perhaps they are forced on most of us at 
times,” I said. “May I ask what is the 
particular phase which is before you at 
present ?” 

He paused thoughtfully for a moment and 
then said, ‘‘ The question is how far dreams 
are the mere product of our own brains which 
are so active that they keep weaving up odds 
and ends into romances and designs, reflecting 
life even while we are asleep.” 

“T can nearly always trace a dream to its 
foundations, which I usually find of the 
slightest character” was my answer. “The 
solid material which our minds have worked 
on are left to be worked out in our waking 
moments, the dream-making faculty snatches 
at straws and stray threads of colour and 
makes a wondrous web, which is after all only 
a cobweb gossamer, light and unsubstantial 
as the air of heaven.” 
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My companion peeled an orange with a 
sight look of dissent. 

“T agree with you in the main,” he sa‘d 
presently, ‘‘ but there are dreams and dreams.” 

“Will you give me some of your experi- 
ences ?” I asked. 

“Willingly. For some time past I have 
persistently dreamed the same dream, night 
after night, and always accompanied by the 
same thought. ‘‘l have dreamed repeatedly 
that this thing happened, but now it is actually 
happening.” I wake and smile and dismiss 
the thing from my memory, but its unfailing 
return with increased illusion of reality begins 
to tell on me.” 

“Have you any objection to describe the 
dream ?” 

“None. A dream is a dream, and no 
evidence. A man stands by my bed who 
assures me that he is my great-grandfather. I 
have no portrait of my great-grandfather, but 
a certain likeness to my own face and figure 
seems to assure me, in the dream at least, that 
he speaks the truth. He informs me that 
shortly before his leaving this life he yielded 
to the temptation of poverty and acquired a 
guilt which now withholds him from the 
enjoyment of perfect peace. He seeks means 
of making reparation. The laws 
and conditions of a different state 
of existence prevent his now 
doing what I can do in his place 
to make reparation.” 

“Did he make known to you 
the nature of the unfortunate 
act?” 

“Yes; not the taking of life 
or moral ruin of another, but the 
purloining from an important 
library to which he had access 
of a rare book, the property of a 
nobleman.” 

As the young man spoke he 
leaned forward and fixed his 
eyes On mine; and instantly I 
seemed to see the mysterious 
student sitting opposite to me at 
library table. The two 
figures and faces seemed one 
and the same, allowing for the 
difference of age. 

“Good God !” I ejaculated. 

“Whatdo youmean? You don’t suppose 
I really believe that my ancestor was a thief ?” 

“No,” I said, “but the occurrence is 
strange. I may tell you that it was owing to 
a mysterious intimation that I came here to- 
day and chanced to meet you.” 

“Let me request an equivalent for my 
confidence.” 

I related to him the whole of my late 
extraordinary experience, after which he came 
with me to my house and together we 
examined the book. I need only add that we 
afterwards traced the devious path of the 
volume back to its proper home, one of the 
most famous private libraries in Europe. The 
book had been missing for a hundred years, 
having disappeared no one knew how. The 
book-plate had been removed, and though the 
volume had been sold over and over again it 
had never been identified as the property of 
its rightful owner. 

With the restoration of the book to its old 
place in a venerable apartment of one of the 
most stately mansions of England my story 
ends. The man who met me “at two o’clock 
at the Criterion” remains my friend, and 
neither we nor my little bookseller have 
since then been troubled by the communica- 
tions of an unquiet spirit. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


see that some religious papers and some small fraction of the 
Nonconformist public are distressed that King Edward has 
attended a Sunday concert and the Prince of Wales a picture 
gallery on the “Sabbath.” It would seem rather hard, however, 
that his Majesty should be prohibited privileges of which his meanest 
subjects may avail themselves. The National Gallery and the 
British Museum are now open to the public on Sunday; the Stage 
Society presents its plays at the Royalty Theatre on that day, and 
concerts are held in hundreds of buildings throughout the kingdom. 
On quite a recent Sunday evening | observed a large crowd waiting 
at the doors of the Alhambra in Leicester Square for admission to a 
sacred concert. The fact is that there is still a small survival of 
the old Puritanism, of which Macaulay said that it hated bear-baiting 
nct on account of the pain it caused the bear but of the pleasure it 
gave to the spectators. 


t is always the terrible trials of the attendants that worries the 
soul of these excellent latter-day Puritans. They have quite 
abandoned the old position by which the early years of so many 
children now in middle age were rendered burdensome by demands to 
“keep holy the Sabbath Day.” A correspondent of the British 
Weekly did, it is true, remonstrate the other day in that the children 
of some clergyman or minister were allowed their toys on Sunday. 
The modern Puritan, however, thinks it politic to croak about labour, 
ignoring the fact that it is just as great a crime to have a pew- 
opener or a fire-lighter in a Nonconformist chapel as it is to have 
an attendant in a concert-room. To all of us who read THE 
TATLER it is no small matter for congratulation that among many 
other signs of a healthy character which have come in with the 
accession of King Edward we are to have in these high quarters a 
protest against a narrow and debilitating Puritanism. I hope King 
Edward will go to many more concerts and that the Prince of Wales 
will visit many more picture galleries on Sunday. 


Ithough this is largely a dramatic newspaper I have no possible 
qualifications for venturing into the regions of dramatic criti- 
cism, If I may judge by my 77%#es, which I read daily, a dramatic 
critic has to make some twelve quotations in the French language, 
three in the Latin, two in the Greek, and two in the Italian, and 
then his readers may obtain a satisfactory impression of Mr. Tree’s 
Ulysses. None the less, there is a temptation to rush in to more 
humble fields, and the other day I found myself in a small village, 
not more than thirty miles from London, where all the hoardings 
“Cottrell and 
Chapman’s Palace of Varieties ” it was called, and each separate day 
promised a wonderful entertainment. A Soldier's Honour ; or, 
Shot as a Coward; The Dumb Man of Manchester, or, the 
Felon Heir; Firematch, the Trooper; or, the Child’s Prayer in 
the Striking of the Hour; Hunted Down: a Detectives Story— 
these were the successive plays announced. 


announced the presence of a theatrical company. 


trematch, the Trooper was to be performed the night of my 
arrival. How could I be expected to resist the temptation even 
though I had come into the country for some fresh air! I had 
but just re-read Dickens’s Vicholas Nickleby and it seemed to me that 
here was a promise of Mr. Vincent Crummles revivified. I was not 
disappointed ; the whole of the stage life as one knows it in Charles 
Dickens’s remarkable novel, even including the Infant Phenomenon, 
was here presented on the stage. The tent, pitched in a field, 
showed when I entered a sea of upturned faces ; the gallery, price 
3d., and the pit, price 6d., were crowded to overflow. The single 
row of stalls, for which the price of admission was Is. 6d., did, 
indeed, give those of us who expended that amount a sense of 
grandeur. But even these stalls were certain to be crowded a night 
or two later, for a Benefit Performance was announced, and the 


squire of the parish had promised to attend with his friends. 


here was one great merit attached to the performance of 
Firematch, the Trooper—there were no intervals. The whole 

of the sensational drama took place in a succession of acts, and as 
the curtain fell on these the front of the stage was occupied by three 
or four of the “humorous” members of the company whose 
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business it was to provide the comic relief with the usual story of the 
jealous wife, the frolicsome husband, and the comic serving maid. 
These three people banged one another about with a vivacity that 
brought down the house, and one understands how it was that in 
Shakspere’s day the audience got more enjoyment from the clown 
and his dog than from the more sober and dramatic portions of the 
drama. Certainly the high tragedy did not delight the crowd in my 
little village anything like as much as the obvious “gag” of the 
three humorists. None the less, the play was interesting enough in 
“You have the face of an angel but the soul of a 
devil” is the solemn declaration of the heroine when she has 
unmasked the villain. 


a primitive way. 


In the end, of course, all the wicked people 
are stabbed and the good people are made quite happy, from which 
it will be seen that the newer dramatic movements of the day have 
not penetrated into our villages. My one regret was the absence of 
a programme. I should have been so pleased to have immortalised 
in THE TATLER the beautiful heroine, the victim of the villain with 


“the face of an angel.” 


learn from Mr. Edward Hudson, the head of the firm of 

Hudson and Kearns, the proprietors of Wavy and Army, that 
that journal is not to be incorporated with the Azwzg, as I wrongly 
stated last week on what seemed to be the very best authority. 
The mistake arose from the fact that Commander C. N. Robinson, 
who has so long edited Navy and Army with great success, is also 
from March 12 onwards to become the editor of the Azzg, which 
journal promises under his guidance to develop into a complement of 
Country Life as a Town paper, in which London and London 
events will have particular prominence. 


[te death at an advanced age of two well-known journalists 

—Mr. P. W. Clayden and Sir William Leng of Sheffield— 
removes at one moment two men of widely divergent paths, but 
of both of whom every newspaper man will have a kindly memory. 
Mr. Clayden was associated for many years with the Dazly News, 
of which journal he was for a time the acting editor, and he carried 
himself through the somewhat stressful life of the London newspaper 
world with a genial kindliness that made it impossible for him to 
have a single enemy. He was loved by all who knew him best 
and esteemed by everyone who come in contact with him in however 
slight a measure. He never recovered the loss of his wife, two or 
three years ago; his devotion to her was very beautiful, and they 
were constantly to be seen together at the private views of picture 
galleries and at other social functions. She was a niece of Samuel 
Rogers, “ poet and banker,” and hence Mr. Clayden’s two books on 
Rogers which gave us some useful literary material. 


ir William Leng, the proprietor of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
was also a journalist who promoted kindliness and sympathy. 
I once heard Mr. H. J. Palmer, the editor of the Yorkshire Post, 
express his admiration based upon a more intimate acquaintance 
than I can claim. It was my good fortune, however, to form one of 
a party of newspaper men, with Sir William Leng at the head, that 
visited the United States at the time of the Chicago Exhibition. 
I then had many pleasant opportunities of meeting the head of the 
most successful of Sheffield’s newspapers. What struck me most in 
conversation with him was the great gulf which separates provincial 
from London journalism. I do not say that London journalism is 
any better than provincial journalism ; indeed, every evening it is my 
pleasure to open the Yorkshire Post and Manchester Guardian, 
and find much that interests in them that I do not find in the 
London newspapers. Nevertheless, there is an absolutely different 
point of view. The man who has spent three or four years in 
London—by which I mean in Fleet Street—learns to take things less 
seriously than his country brother. A member of Parliament is less 
of a god to him. The cliques of art and of literature are revealed ; 
he becomes divorced from hero-worship ; he has less reverence for 
established reputations and for “authority” generally. I do not 
deny that the journalist with the provincial point of view and all its 
admirable qualities still exists in London. He exists in those cases 
where he has not been “ caught young.” 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


nearly spring frost produces considerably 
more than meets the eye. It does not 
merely induce the hardy and energetic to sally 
forth on skating intent, or those of less spartan 
endurance to cower round the fire and thank 
their stars for the enlightenment of modern 
times when it is permitted the elect to skate 
on real ice under a sheltering roof with light 
and warmth, and above all with tea to comfort 
their souls, instead of braving a nipping wind 
and ruining their complexions in search of 
pleasure. 


t has a more momentous result than that, 
for it retards the progress of fashion. 
Madame la Mode hurries back to her furs and 
her warmest winter frocks, while all the new 
developments she had been considering for 
the spring are forgotten for the moment, or, 
perhaps I should rather say, are held in abey- 
ance, and consequently there is very little at 
present that is of any interest to record as 
regards outdoor wear. 


f the newest French models which I have 
seen lately, those at least of a more 
elaborate description representing the 7vode 
Wintérieur or the doilette de réception, the 
prettiest style which obtains favour is that of 
forming the entire gown of symmetrical strips 
of velvet or flowered brocaded ribbon alter- 
nating with etve-deux of cream or écru in- 
sertion. This, especially when carried out in 
the delicate Pompadour brocades so much in 
vogue, is most effective, and J have seen it pro. 
duced with equally good result in black velvet 
and Chantilly over a soft shell-pink oriental 
satin veiled with ivory chiffon. In this instance, 
however, the ribbon was edged on either side 
with lines of sequins, which gave greater 
importance to the gown. The corsage is 
nearly always trimmed to correspond, the 
ribbon and lace being often arranged in the 
form of a loose bolero over a very full bodice 
of chiffon or mousseline de soie with a wide 
swathed ceinture which takes the colour of 
the floral design. 


Apes glacé coat, both long and in bolero 
form, is beginning to assert itself again, 
or will be directly the weather is a little more 
settled, and this will be trimmed in a dozen 
different ways, sometimes strapped or 
otherwise supplemented with cloth, 
and nearly always embellished with 
lace in some form or other. Person- 
ally I shall be delighted to renew my 
acquaintance with this particular little 
garment, for it is one of these in- 
dispensable ‘“ between-the-seasons ” 
additions to the toilette which form 
just the right connecting link between 
winter and spring and spring and 
summer, and at the same time sup- 
plies us with something smart and serviceable 
when we are see-sawed between sudden and 
embarrassing changes of climate. 


nother curious fashion is that which I 
have noticed on more than one of the 

very newest gowns for street wear and chiefly 
those designed for the Riviera and’ Cairo, 
where novel and daring suggestions seem in- 


finitely more possible among the gay pleasure- 
seeking throngs and under cloudless skies 
than they do in our great city, dark and 
gloomy in its early spring dress. This is an 
entire covering to the gown of scales or 
scallops of raw-edged cloth, the scallops laid 
one above the other so as to hide altogether 
a peep of the silk foundation underneath. 
These scallops are considerably narrower and 


A SPRING COSTUME SKETCHED AT ERNEST’S 


more. closely set together over the hips and 
then graduate perceptibly towards the hem so 
as to produce the sheath-like appearance of 
the upper part of the skirt. I saw a very 
charming example of this mode among some 
lovely gowns which composed a marvellous 
trousseau for Cannes, the gown being com- 
posed of ivory-white suéde cloth with each 
scallop embroidered in minute black French 
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knots, the bodice being bolero in form, fastened 
at the side with old paste buttons and having 
a wide swathed ceinture of rose-pink panne. 


ast week I spoke at some length on 
the subject of the latest materials at 
Messrs. Ernest and Co., Ltd., 185, Regent 
Street, and this week I am reproducing a 
gown from those exclusive a@/eliers. An 
object lesson is infinitely better than pages of 
description, and the undeniably smart appear- 
ance of the gown sketched will carry convic- 
tion with it far more surely than any eulogies 
of mine could; besides which the models 
of this firm are an education in themselves, 
representing as they do the very last word that 
is whispered from the halls of Fashion. Mr. 
Ernest’s latest venture is to establish a branch 
of his business in Paris, a by no means sur- 
prising move on his part as his name has 
carried weight for some years past in the gay 
capital and his models have been eagerly 


‘ bought up by many of the leading houses in 


that city. 


e[ene exact position of his new branch is 

23, Rue Louis le Grand, carried on under 
the capable management of Mr. King, a 
sartorial artist whose name is second to none, 
an exchange of models being constantly 
effected Letween the Paris and 
London houses. 


ut I have wandered away 
from the subject of our 
sketch, which I must tell you is 
carried out in shaded shrimp- 
coloured faced cloth, the bolero 
distinguished by little coat tails 
and finished with three rows of 
cloth straps. The little simu- 
lated waistcoat and pear-shaped 
revers are of coarse hopsack 
richly embroidered, and please 
notice the skirt, which is exceed- 
ingly collant to a little above 
the knees, with a shaped em- 
piccement over the hips and 
three narrow straps heading the 
shaped flounce, which is arranged 
with a series of godets caught at 
the top with two little Zad/es. 
The wide bell sleeves are also 
slashed up and 
adorned with 
straps. 
Als hough 
much has 
been said on 
the subject of 
sleeves—and | 
am really quite 
ashamed to in- 
troduce it again 
—there always seems something still left un- 
said. It almost appears as though Dame 
Fashion, bored with prolonged inactivity, has 
employed her leisure time in planning out 
startling and ingenious novelties in this par- 
ticular direction like the wood-cutting and 
golfing of certain great statesmen. One of 
her latest ideas on the subject was illustrated 
in a gown of the very palest blue pastel cloth, 
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the sleeve of which fitted closely to the arm as far as the elbow, 
from whence the cloth was slashed up into narrow raw-edged strips 
over a very full under sleeve of ivory chiffon, thus forming an 
immense fouf which was finally gathered into a tight cuff at the 
wrist. The idea was as charming as it was novel, and I mentally 
chalked it up for use on the first opportunity I might have of con- 
sidering the matter of my own spring gowns. Another sleeve which 
1 liked equally well appeared on a dainty Riviera gown of a 
distinctly “summery ” appearance. 


he gown itself was of Pompadour brocade, the simulated bolero 
formed of two crossed bands of pale pink panne ribbon 

supplemented at intervals by diamond-shaped motifs of Limerick 
lace. Two mitred strips of lace composed the coat tails, the back 
of the skirt, which was distinguished by three per- 
pendicular lines of pink panne ribbon, was twice 
hooped above the knees with a diamond-shaped 
trimming of panne ribbon encrusted with motifs of 
lace. The sleeves themselves, which are, in fact, 
the object of my description, were trimmed as 
far as the elbow with perpendicular lines of 
panne ribbon these terminating in loops below 
the diamond-shaped encrustation of 
lace which edged the sleeves. The 
under sleeve was formed of two fou/s 
of silk gauze, the loops of ribbon 
being repeated over the second 
pouf, which was gathered into a : 


tight little lace cuff. 
It is quite an object lesson in 
the fluctuations of fashion 
to take a tour round the New 
Gallery and examine the pictures 
of those dead ladies who queened 
it so royally in the days when 
England was younger and more 
lawless and infinitely less d/asé 
than she is at present. The 
queens of earlier date are of even 
greater interest than those of the later times 
with which we are better acquainted, and 1 
suppose from the point of view of dress the 
numerous pictures of “ Good Queen Bess,” 
who appears in each in a gown more gorgeous and 
bejewelled than the last, are the most remarkable of 
all. It is curious to note in one of these that her 
bodice is profusely adorned with tiny bows finished 
with gold aigwillettes such as were so ubiquitous on 
our own gowns a little while ago. It is only 
another proof that Madame la Mode is a very old 
lady indeed whose ideas are by no means so original 
as she would have us think, but who is obliged to 
brush up her old fancies and pass them off as new 
coin. They are wond rfully expressive, 
too, those pictured faces at the New 
Gallery. The artists could hardly have 
flattered them, for thers 
are the same characteris- 
tics repeated in each 
portrait. The anxious, 
bigoted, severe little face 
of Queen Mary I., to 
whose name the history 
books give such a ghastly 
handle, has the same wor- 
ried prim expression in 
each—the same haunting 
look in her hard, dark 
eyes. There is nothing sadder, too, than to pass from the lovely 
portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria, taken as a girl, dressed in the 
enchanting style of the period of Charles 1. with a shower of dark 
curls round her head and all the promise of life in her happy face, 
to the picture of the woman long afterwards when years and trouble 
had pencilled deep lines where the dimples had been, and one could 
trace the same features worn to the sere and yellow leaf with nothing 
but the shadow of past beauty to tell the tale of her triumphs. 
The photographer of modern days who smooths out our lines and 
“touches up” our features is undoubtedly kind to us and deserves 
our warmest gratitude, but at the same time he is depriving pos- 
terity of the chance of reading anything of our history or our 
characters by the light of our portraits. 


A CHARMING TEA FROCK FOR HOME WEAR 
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Wiroite is the dernier chic this spring. White cloth as well as 
that of the very pailest pastel shades of which | have already 
spoken in a previous notice will compose a great many of the gowns 
of the immediate future—those, of cou se, for really smart functions. 
In that favoured part of the world, the Riviera, the dearest little 
coats of white cloth or frieze are to be seen, strapped usually with 
white glacé and su -pleme.sted by the most elaborately-embroidered 
revers. They are often adorned, too, with twisted silk cords and 
tassels, the latter being a very favourite decoration just now, and 
they are often further embellished with touches of silver or gold. As 
regards the black silk coats of glacé or taffetas to which I have 
already referred, the mixture of cloth and s'lk is the most noticeable 
feature, and this in the longer ones is carried to any extent, in the 
shape of wide cloth strapping:, facing, and pockets, the ‘ ground- 
work ” of the black coats, contrary to the more 
conventional rule of previous years, being 
almost invariably of the silk ; very frequently, 
too, a touch of colour is introduced in addition 
to the almost inevitable lace. It is really 
wonderful to note the vast quantity of flowered 
chiné silks which are to be seen among the 
summer materials. Those lovely. blurred 
effects that were the rage last year are 
again in request, although on some of the 
newest designs the pattern is so distinct as 
to produce almost the effect of an appliqué, 
and this is often accentuated by an out- 
lining of gold or silver or silk em- 
broidery, which gives importance to 


the design. 
es as the tea gown has become 
more and more claborate and, 
carried out in the Empire style, more 
fit for dinner wear, so the “tea 
frock” has insidiously taken its 
place. As a matter of fact there 
is even greater scope for the 
ingenuity of the couturiére to 
exercise her skill and power of 
invention over this charming 
garment. I saw a lovely ex- 
ample the other day designed for 
a well-known society woman. It 
was composed entirely of cream guipure 
over a pale shade of oyster pink veiled 
with chiffon of the same shade. The 
lace was cut away to admit of two 
@ jour insertions of net carried all round, 
which were strapped over with little 
bands of willow-green panne caught on 
either side with tiny gold buttons. The 
elbow sleeves were treated in the same 
manner and finished with full wan- 
chettes of plissé chiffon of the palest 
oyster pink, the full front being of the 

same fabric. 


@ own sketch represents a simple 
litte tea frock of striped lavender 
silk made ex princesse with a collar 
and trimming of Irish lace, and finished 
with a huge bow and long hanging ends 
of pansy-coloured chiffon. 
DELAMIRA. 


“Delamira” will be delighted to 
answer through this column any 
question concerning dress, the toilet, 
and house decoration, all letters to be 
addressed to her, care of the Editor. Writers must give their 
name and address as well as a pseudonym for publication, 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Emtry.—The “ tired" look of your eyelids would very soon give way to a course of 
treatment by Mrs. Adair, 90, New Bond Street. Why not consulther, too, about your 
little daughter? She makes a speciality of breathing exercises and has been wonder- 
fully successful with children. It is so all-important, too, that they should be early 
taught the proper use of the respiratory organs. Thank you for your kind remarks. I 
very much appreciate them. 

S. L. I.—You would certainly do well to secure one at once as it will be invaluable 
on board ship. Messrs. Unwin and Albert of 17, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, and 
6, Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., would supply you with one of the 
new semi-parted fringes for the price you name. They are so light, too, that you need 
have no anxiety on that score. I am afraid the pattern you sent me of the material for 
the tea gown shows that it is quite spoilt. You must have sent it to an inferior cleaner. 
I should certainly use your black material in preference. 


PA Bea Ad sere 


GOLFING NOTES. 


ya golf, like all Gaul, is divided into three 
parts. There is match play, there is 
medal or stroke play, and there is “bogey 
play.” Old golfers may sneer at bogey play, 
sniff at medal, and swear by match play as 
the one and indivisible form of the game ; 
but the world of golf wags on and plays for 
its monthly medals and bogey bowls with 
sublime indifference to the feelings of the 
ancien régime. “It is not golf, sir,” is the 
crushing answer which any would-be ad- 
vocate of “bogey” receives from the old- 
school player. ‘* You may play any d——~d 
new-fangled game you please, but don’t call 
it golf.” 
ow, while every sympathy is to be felt 
with those who are anxious to preserve 
the purity of the game, there is surely some- 
thing of narrowness in such an_ attitude. 
Nobody proposes to substitute bogey or 
medal play for match play, and few will assert 
that either of these variations is superior to 
the true form of the game. But as interesting 


W hatever may be said against it there can 
be no doubt that stroke play demands 
certain qualities which are not called for in 
match play. It requires steadiness, self- 
restraint, and determination, whereas match 
play calls rather for brilliancy and resource. 
In stroke play a single mistake may he fatal 
to the total result, in match play it only affects 
a single hole. The physical and mental strain 
in stroke play is thus of a more sustained 
nature, it is not distributed over a succes- 
sion of small matches as in match play. The 
total strain may be about equal but it is 
different in kind. 
V hich is the more interesting is a matter 
that will be decided according to 
temperament, but it is a curious fact that the 
dour, plodding, and self-centred Scots nature 
stands by match play, while the Englishman 
whose national games all have more affinity 
with match play in the qualities of personal 
antagonism, combination, and liveliness, prefers 
stroke play. 
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the northern city, but the Royal Liverpool 
Club, which has its headquarters at Hoylake, 
has been the pioneer of progress in golfing 
matters for the Jast twenty years, 


‘o the Hoylake golfers we owe the initia- 
tion of the amateur championship, and 
it is owing to their energy and public spirit 
that the international match has at last been 
brought within the range of practical politics. 
It appears probable that the Royal Liverpool 
Club will attract to itself much of the prestige 
and authority which the Royal and Ancient 
Club has long held, but which, from one cause 
or another, she is unable or not careful to 
preserve, 


Ape new golf course at Huntercombe has 

been undergoing its finishing touches 
during the autumn and winter months, 
Willie Park, who has made the course a 
regular labour of love, is to be congratulated 
on turning out what is a veritable chef 
@euvre in the way of green-making. The 


THE PROFESSIONALS WHO TOOK PART 
The names, 


variations, each making a different demand 
on the resources of the player, both medal 
and bogey play have much to recommend 
them. They occupy, in fact, much the same 
relation to golf that pyramids or pool do to 


billiards. 
ope respective merits of match and medal 
play have been much debated, and the 
“supporters of medal: play can point, if they 
choose, to the fact that the earliest champion- 
ship—instituted by the Edinburgh Corpora- 
tion for their silver club—was decided by 
strokes. This was in 1744, ten years before 
the earliest code of rules which has come 
down to us was made. 


[be match-play men cannot, therefore, 

assert, as they often do, that stroke or 
medal play is a modern innovation. It is 
pretty certain, however, that stroke play owes 
its origin to the fact that it was the only- 
method by which a competition amongst a 
large number of players could be decided in 
a single day, and it appears equally certain 
that in the old days such occasions were the 
exception rather than the rule, 


reading from left to right, are: Taylor, Vardon, Sayers, 


‘sce Dudley is a patron of the game of a 

stamp not too common nowadays, and 
the magnificent hospitality which he extended 
on February 8 at Witley Court to ten of the 
best professional players and to about 400 
members of Midland golf clubs was conceived 
in the true old sporting spirit. It was unfor- 
tunate that the wintry weather marred to some 
extent the play and the comfort of the specta- 
tors, but nevertheless Braid, Vardon, Herd, 
and Kirkaldy gave a grand display, the first 
named creating a record for the course and 
gaining a special prize of £10 for the best 
round, Vardon secured the first prize of £40. 
Taylor was unfortunately suffering from 
influenza and entirely failed to do himself 
justice. The course at Witley Court is one of 
nine holes and is charmingly laid out, 


oylake, which is this year to be the venue 

not only of both the amateur and open 
championships but of the first international 
match, can fairly claim to be the English 
St. Andrews. Not only has it produced 
players who have on the whole proved more 
than a match for the best representatives of 
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IN THE TOURNAMENT ORGANISED BY LORD DUDLEY AT WITLEY COURT 
Auchterlonie, Kirkaldy, 


Fernie, Braid, Causey, Herd, White 

hazards are now all in position, most carefully 
and scientifically thought out, and by heighten- 
ing or lowering the level of the putting greens 
a variety in approach play has been secured 
which is nowadays but seldom found. In 
particular there are ample opportunities at 
Huntercombe for the running approach shot, 
a beautiful stroke that has almost been for- 
gotten owing to the eternal presence of hazards 
closely guarding the green. 


e[ete membership at Huntercombe is steadily 
increasing, and all golfers who pay the 
course a visit return impressed and charmed 
with it. 
Ay fouoms of city bounders on a suburban 
links being hampered in their enjoy- 
ment by the proceedings of an aged potterer 
in front fired into him repeatedly before he 
had played his second. At last the aged one, 
who happened to be a retired admiral and a 
K.C.B., signalled the enemy to pass. When 
they came abreast of him one of their number 
said, “I hope you don’t mind our passing 
you, sir?” ‘On the contrary,” replied the 
aged mariner with a sniff, “the wind is aft.” 


